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of the Week 


MILLERAND has gone, and it cannot 

M be denied that the manner of his evic- 
® tion was unconstitutional and did_ his 
enemies no credit. M. Herriot, who earlier had 
reserved for himself the right to accept office at the 
late President’s hands, did not in the event avail him- 
self of the opportunity; his hand was forced by the 
more extreme among his supporters. The Left Bloc 
claims, with justice, that M. Millerand had himself 
acted unconstitutionally by openly taking sides; but we 
cannot think that M. Herriot and his friends have 
made a conspicuously good beginning by using uncon- 
stitutional means to revenge themselves for an uncon- 
stitutional act, nor, certainly, have they increased their 
reputation for restraint. It was, however, difficult to 
see how M. Millerand could have worked with the new 
majority in view of his earlier pronouncements, and 
his resignation—however violently encompassed—is 
probably for the good of French foreign policy, so far 
as it affects Germany and the reconstruction of Europe. 


DANGER FROM GERMANY 


Herr Marx obtained a vote of confidence in the 
Reichstag at the end of last week, but only by a 
majority of forty-five votes. He would not have got 
even that had he not been aided in the division by the 
Social Democrats, who, however, are not represented 
in his Cabinet and whose support is uncertain. He is 
only sure of the Centre Parties, and as they are in 
a minority in the Reichstag his position is precarious. 
The Nationalists continue their noisy campaign against 
him, and seem, unfortunately, to be committing them- 
selves more and more deeply to insensate opposition 
to the Dawes Report. Herr Marx is persevering with 
his policy of a general acceptance of the Report, but 
even he makes the evacuation of the Ruhr an indis- 
pensable condition. It would be strange if, at a 
moment when the position in France seems to bring 
the settlement of the reparations question at last within 
the bounds of possibility, Germany herself were to 


‘make agreement impossible. 


herwise decline 


THE STRIKE 


The strike on the Underground and Great Western 
Railways has lasted more than a week and shows no 
signs of ending. Indeed, as we go to press there 
comes the news of a threatened extension, negotia- 
tions between the Craft Unions and the Underground 
‘combine ’’’ having broken down on a matter of 
principle concerning collective bargaining. The 
so called ‘‘unofficial ’’ strikers—as distinct from those 
of the four Craft Unions—have been presented with 
an ultimatum by the railway authorities, and Mr. 
Cramp has issued a belated but welcome manifesto in 
which independent action is roundly condemned. It 
will be instructive to see the result of this double 
broadside. We were beginning to think that trade 
union leaders only dared to assert their authority 
in favour of striking, and that when discipline was 
demanded in the opposite direction they were too 
terrified to move a finger; but the truth is that a 
strike of this kind is aimed at the authority of trade 
unions, and that the leaders must either assert their 
power or ultimately perish. Meanwhile, what we 
want to know is why seven days of the strike should 
elapse before the parties even came together. Such 
indifference to the public welfare is impudent but 
alas, not novel. 


TRADE UNION DISCIPLINE 


There is much in a name, and we are sorry that 
trade union authorities and the public speak of ‘‘ un- 
official ’’ strikes when it would be more accurate to 
speak of revolts against all the principles of trade 
unionism. More precise description of such defiance 
of their union as certain railway workers have been 
indulging in might stimulate union leaders to earlier 
and stronger disciplinary action. It is not that the 
unions continuously lack power. When a strike is 
decided on by a majority vote, the minority is easily 
kept in check, and the strike is punctual, complete, and 
thoroughly organized. Power seems to fail the Unions 
only when there is question of averting local or sec- 
tional action against the policy of keeping to a bargain 
with employers and the public. We are not inappre- 
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ciative of the honourable intentions of most of the 
trade union officials, or of the efforts made lately by 
the heads of the N.U.R.; but these examples are too 
isolated. 


IMPERIAL FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech in the Canadian House 
of Commons on the Lausanne Treaty and the relations 
of the Dominion to the Mother Country and the Empire 
was interesting and important, but its main point, after 
all, seems to us to be that the Canadian Government was 
not invited to send representatives to Lausanne, or 
at any rate was not consulted as to representation 
there. It is clear that a different procedure should have 
been adopted, so as to bring in the Dominions, and we 
presume that, now the point has been raised, procedure 
will be different in future. But it must not be over- 
looked that there are difficulties in the way—such, for 
instance, as arise from the fact that internationally the 
British Empire is regarded as a unit, and that, if the 
Dominions have separate representation, foreign coun- 
tries with large dependencies may make a similar claim. 
Nevertheless, the very serious question of a common 
Empire policy must be resolutely faced. 


RE-ENTER LITVINOFF 


M. Litvinoff, now one of the Assistant Commissaries 
for Foreign Affairs in the Soviet Government, arrived 
in London this week, and is understood to be replacing 
M. Rakovsky as the head of the Soviet delegation. Six 
years ago M. Litvinoff was deported from this country 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, the sufficient 
charge against him being his malignant activities 
against our industrial peace. In other words, he was 
plotting against law and order in this country, and we 
have not the least doubt that he will try again if he gets 
a chance. Why is this man allowed back in England? 
So far all the efforts of M. Rakovsky to get a loan 
from London bankers have failed, despite the ‘‘ sym- 
pathy ’’ of Mr. MacDonald, and so M. Litvinoff has 
come to see what he can do. It is not generally known 
that several millions sterling which belonged to the 
Tsarist Government are lying in British banks, and it 
is with the possession of this sum, which by some is 
put as high as twelve million pounds, that the visit of 
M. Litvinoff is chiefly concerned. He wishes to negotiate 
a treaty with the British Government by which he will 
be given this money. What is Mr. MacDonald’s atti- 
tude? 


THE VINDICATION OF THE BRITISH RAJ 


In rejoicing over the result of the action for libel 
which Sir Michael O’Dwyer brought against Sir 
Sankaran Nair, a result which not only clears the 
public character of that distinguished administrator 
but also exonerates General Dyer, we must not forget 
how peculiar and accidental has been the vindication. 
Given a critic a little less indiscreet than Sir Sankaran 
Nair, Sir Michael O’Dwyer would have had no means 
of securing an impartial verdict on his administration 
of the Punjab, General Dyer’s case would have re- 
mained a chose jugée, and a large portion of the public 
here would have continued to believe that the British 
Raj imposes order on India by hichlv questionable 
if not positively brutal methods. The Government in 
India sometimes orders, sometimes merely allows, an 
official to institute proceedings when he has been de- 
famed in his public capacity. It should have the cour- 
age to insist on such proceedings, whenever the alle- 
gations are grave, unless it has itself condemned the 
official against whom they are directed. The fact is 
that by his action General Dyer saved the Punjab. 


THE CULT OF MURDER IN INDIA 

With the resolution condoning ‘‘ political ’’ assas- 
sination, even when the victim is simply an ordinary 
European resident, the Bengal Provincial Congress has 
done its best to throw India back into the moral at- 


mosphere of 1907-1910, when the bomb was in favour 
and executed murderers were mourned as martyrs. It 
is true that Mr. Das has issued an explanation. When 
in the period to which he and his friends would appar. 
ently revert, Mr. Tilak completely explained away his 
own approval of assassination, and took fourteen hours 
to do it, the presiding Indian judge remarked that 
readers of Mr. Tilak’s article had not at the time had 
the benefit of his explanation. So with Mr. Das’s 
resolution. Whatever it may be made to mean now, 
and even he admits that it implied approval of the 
assassin’s motive, it carried only its obvious meaning 
to those who voted for it and the thousands who read 
it in the official Congress version. Potential assassins 
are common enough among the degenerate young in- 
tellectuals of Bengal to make such a resolution 
extremely dangerous. 


CO-OPERATIVE CAPITALISTS 


To judge from the figures given by Mr. Saxton in 
his Presidential Address at the Annual Conference of 
Co-operative Societies, these Corporations seem to be 
thriving. They have a share capital of over 
£81,000,000, and a retail trade of just on 
#:170,000,000; their stocks are valued at a little over 
£.33,000,000, their reserve funds run into many 
millions, and their wholesale and retail distribution 
trade exceeds £262,000,000. Over 183,000 persons 
are engaged in carrying on this enormous business. 
Mr. Saxton will forgive us if we point out that in 
extolling his wealth as a Capitalist he comes into con- 
flict with his professions as a Socialist. In one part 
of his speech we find him emphasizing what he regards 
as the evil results of Capitalism, in another he points 
with pride to the enormous capital which the co- 
operative movement has accumulated. Nor is he yet 
satisfied with the profits obtained. In particular he 
denounces the evils arising from competition. Pre- 
sumably he desires a monopoly for the Co-operative 
Societies ? 


EXEMPTION FROM INCOME-TAX 

We see no harm in these societies trading for profit, 
though this is not the Socialist view. Where we do see 
harm is in the expressed desire of Mr. Saxton on the 
part of his Co-operative friends to eliminate competition, 
which in plain language means the abolition of the small 
shopkeeper and his transference to ‘‘ that tenth of the 
population who are barely able to keep body and soul 
together.” Another matter on which we disagree with 
the Co-operative movement is their persistent refusal to 
pay Income Tax on profits, and apparently successive 
Governments are unable to bring them into line in this 
respect with other trading concerns. If the Co-opera- 
tive Societies want to make profits and to enjoy them 
they are morally bound to fulfil their part as citizens 
and pay their share of the country’s administration ex- 
penses. All other capitalists accept this responsibility ; 
why should Co-operative Societies be exempt? 


ANGORA, BAGHDAD, AND THE LEAGUE 

It was certain almost from the start that the Mosul 
negotiations would break down, as the positions taken 
by the British and Turkish representatives respectively 
were soon seen to be irreconcilable. The British 
Government will now have to arrange with that of 
Angora for the reference of the question to the League 
of Nations, and by the terms of the Lausanne Treaty 
this will have to be done without delay. The other 
question which seemed likely to be referred to the 
League has been settled by the Assembly’s acceptance 
of the Anglo-Iragi Treaty at the last moment. Per- 
haps the failure of the Mosul negotiations with the 
Turks induced the Assembly to see reason. It is to 
be hoped that the situation in Iraq will now become 
less unsatisfactory; the murder, at the end of last 
month, of a British inspector of the railways by tribes- 
men was hardly an encouraging sign. 
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THE NEW JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 

Viscount Kato, the new Japanese Prime Minister, is 
well known in London, where he was Minister, and later 
Ambassador, for several years. He is reputed to be a 
“ Liberal,” but his Cabinet is of the coalition type and is 
pound to be more or less Conservative. This may 
serve to appease the Elder Statesmen, who remain the 
real rulers of Japan. Viscount Kato has been Foreign 
Minister more than once in the Japanese Government, 
and his intimate knowledge of foreign affairs should be 
of great advantage to his country in the crisis caused 
by the American Immigration Act. The United States 
has sent a reply to the Japanese Note of protest. What 
the American Government has said is not known pre- 
cisely, but, however it may wish to be conciliatory, it 
cannot go behind the definite terms of the Act. It is 
impossible for Japan to get satisfaction in that way. 
But it should be noted that, though most of the papers 
continue to report growing excitement throughout 
Japan and much anti-American feeling, official state- 
ments are published minimizing the agitation. 


ABOLISH THE LABOUR EXCHANGES 


We have consistently opposed Labour Exchanges. 
Not only are they a heavy and unnecessary burden on 
the taxpayer, but they have failed to meet the pur- 
poses for which they were brought into being. They 
are one of the legacies of the old Asquith Govern- 
ment, and although, during the war, on occasions 
and in very special conditions, they served a useful 
purpose, when hostilities ceased they should have 
been placed on the scrap-heap as was done with other 
obsolete war machinery. To make it a sine qua non 
that no person shall be taken on in a Government 
department except through a Labour Exchange is 
handicapping a man’s chances of finding work. There 
are, as there have always been, plenty of ways and 
means of bringing together employers and workmen 
without compelling both to have recourse to State 
interference. Perhaps the greatest misuse to which 
Labour Exchanges have been and are still being put, 
is to make them the medium for supplying domestic 
servants. Constantly unsuitable persons are put for- 
ward with the result that they are either rejected by 
the employer or find the work uncongenial. In both 
cases they return to the Exchanges and continue to 
draw the dole. Only a few days back a letter appeared 
in The Times in which the writer, who had a good 
situation to offer provided a suitable candidate came 
forward, after spending a week in vain negotiations 
with the Labour Exchange was obliged to abandon 
the effort. He inserted an advertisement in a daily 
paper and immediately received over 500 letters of 
application and several personal inquiries. 


AUSTRALIAN LABOUR AND MIGRATION 


While there may, and doubtless will, be changes in 
methods and administration, there is nothing in the 
declaration of policy made by the new Labour Premier 
of Western Australia to indicate any alteration, in 
principle, as regards the question of land settlement. 
A less enthusiastic migrationist than his _pre- 
decessor, Sir James Mitchell, who worked hard to 
make effective the provisions of the Overseas Settlement 
Act, Mr. Collier is fully apprised of the need for sup- 
port to immigration ‘‘ as far as land can be found for 
the newcomers and as far as profitable employment can 
be found for them.’’ With these limitations no fault 
can be found. They show a distinct advance in the 
attitude of Australian Labour towards the problem of 
Imperial migration. At the same time we are afraid 
that the plan he foreshadows for the management of 
system of closer settlement beside existing rail- 
ways by compulsorily resuming control of large 
estates ’? and the current imposition ‘‘ of an effective 
land tax ’’ designed to force idle lands into use, may 


not be received altogether with acclamation, and may 
possibly necessitate the reconsideration of certain ar- 
rangements that are now approaching completion. The 
exhaustive inquiry which is to take place into the 
working costs of the group settlements in the south- 
west may prove another cause of delay. 


MR. ANGWIN’S APPOINTMENT 


Much satisfaction is given to the friends of migration 
in this country by the appointment of Mr. Angwin to 
the control of the Lands and Immigration Department. 
We certainly agree with him that new settlers are 
wanted for rural districts, but his further statement 
that ‘‘ care must be taken to see they come from the 
rural districts of the Old World ’’ seems to need revi- 
sion. To make a good rural settler in Western Aus- 
tralia it is by mo means necessary to secure the 
services only of agricultural labourers. Thousands of 
men who with their families have left country homes 
to settle in the towns and cities of the Old World have 
a very good practical knowledge of rural matters, and 
with a little training on the other side should make 
excellent settlers. We suggest that Mr. Angwin 
should turn his attention to this source of supply, feel- 
ing certain that if he does so success will crown his 
efforts. 


THE ‘ OLD VIC.’ IN OXFORD STREET 


It seems extraordinary that Shakespeare can be 
played to full houses on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
but that when he is produced in Oxford Street at a time 
when London is crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the kingdom, and, indeed, from every quarter of 
the globe, the house is almost empty. It can only 
be from want of knowledge of the opportunity afforded 
them that so many people in search of entertainment 
pass by the doors of an enterprise which is one of our 
national assets. A first-class performance of our 
greatest dramatist calls for every support that can 
be given it. Can it be that the playgoer actually pre- 
fers the discomfort of crossing the river, or are 
Shakespeare lovers confined to the Surrey side? 


CANCER 

A medical correspondent writes : ‘‘ The reported dis- 
covery by Dr. T. J. Glover, of Toronto, of a micro- 
organism causing cancer, as recorded in a recent 
article in the North American, has very naturally re- 
ceived wide publicity. And it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the essential tests of time and clinical experience 
may substantiate the claim. It will be well, however, 
to found no extravagant hopes on what must neces- 
sarily at present be very experimental data, although 
it is interesting to note that there appears to be a 
recrudescence of medical conviction that the disease 
is due to some living invader of the human body. Thus 
only some three weeks ago Dr. Louis Sambon, who 
has been carrying out field investigations in Italy, was 
able to adduce, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Medicine, some weighty arguments in 
favour of the parasitic origin of the disease, with in- 
dications that the cockroach might be a possible inter- 
mediate host. We must be content, however, for the 
present, to base our hopes upon the unprecedentedly 
large number of first-class minds at work upon the 
subject, which is now being approached along almost 
every avenue known to science.”’ 


Next week’s issue of the SaruRDAY REVIEW (June 21) 
will contain an article on the Future of the Airship in 
Commerce and Defence, by Commander C. D. Burney. 
The following week we hope to publish a reply to this 
article by Admiral Mark Kerr. Next week’s issue will 
also contain an article on the Rodeo at the Wembley 
Stadium, by Mr. James Agate. 
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JANUARY TO JUNE 
HE Whitsuntide recess, coming as it does 
roughly at the end of the first six months of 
administration by the Socialist Government, may 
furnish an opportune moment for retrospection. In 
the quiet seclusion of their holiday retreats, Ministers 
of the Crown may reflect coolly, and perhaps not with- 
out profit, on their half-year’s record of achievement. 
But even in sylvan solitude, we know, the cares of 
State are apt to intrude, and the leporid@ that 
so plentifully populate most areas of the countryside 
may have been a cause of exasperation to those en- 
gaged in rustic contemplation of the difficulties of pro- 
ducing these tiresome little animals from hats. Even 
scraps of paper are not entirely foreign to rural scenery 
on holiday occasions, and many an idyll of the Higher 
Socialism may have come to ruin before these un- 
sightly reminders of inconvenient promises. But per- 
haps such trifles do not greatly disturb the complacent 
minds of Ministers, whose record, after all, is such 
as should by now have inured the most sensitive to 
the stabs of conscience. Seriously, we doubt whether 
any Government has contrived to squeeze into six 
months of life more broken promises, disappointments, 
and positive mischief. 

Most prominently in the public mind at the moment, 
because of the strike on the Underground Railways, 
is the hopeless failure of the Government to deal with 
industrial disputes. It might not have been unreason- 
able to suppose this Government peculiarly suited, by 
reason of its composition and connexions, to cope with 
industrial troubles, but it rapidly became clear that 
the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party cannot control Labour, and 
during its six months of administration the country has 
been subjected to a regular chain of strikes, official 
and unofficial When these disputes occurred the 
Government took no serious steps to end them. 
After the inevitable delay of a week or so, during which 
the country was put to intolerable inconvenience and 
loss, the parties to the disputes were brought together 
and agreements were patched up—at the expense of 
the public. Only temporary agreements, however, 
for a Socialist Government dares not risk its reputa- 
tiun by becoming a party to any arrangement involv- 
ing the permanent recognition of private enterprise. 
Moreover, it was due to no initiative on the part of 
the Government that these disputes brought no worse 
consequences upon the public: it displayed a sinister 
reluctance to take steps to safeguard the interests of 
the people of this country in the event of more ex- 
tended trouble, and thereby proved itself the servant 
of a class as distinct from the nation as a whole. 

The absolute failure of Mr. MacDonald’s Govern- 
ment to provide any remedy for unemployment has 
been so frequently exposed in these columns and 
elsewhere that it calls now for little further comment. 
The rabbits are not there, and that is all there is to 
be said about it. Nobody, not even those who were 
wildest with their promises, ever supposed they were. 
But in regard to a Government elected to power on this 
very issue, it is illuminating to recall the one positive 
step taken in the opposite direction—the cancellation 
of the McKenna duties and the consequent loss of 
employment to many thousands of men. In other 
yespects the first Socialist Budget was equally mis- 
chievous. The reduction of a luxury tax such as the 
Entertainments Tax (and only on the lower priced 
seats) was the most shameless and demoralizing device 
for winning votes, and the lightening of indirect 
taxation, while direct taxation was maintained 
at its present disproportionately high level, was 
both unfair and uneconomic. To have reduced 
income tax would have freed wealth for the 
stimulation of industry, and so, of course, of employ- 
ment, but Mr. Snowden preferred recourse to the 
easier appeal of an obvious bribe. As we remarked at 
the time, his passionate devotion to the breakfast- 
table had not entirely diverted his attention from the 


ballot-box. Bribery in its most blatant form has 
indeed, been the keynote of the Government's actions 
since it assumed office, and its Proposal—happily 
killed—to give doles to children of fourteen was the 
culminating folly of a series of political inducements 
without parallel in recent years. We can imagine what 
execration, what righteous horror would have been 
called forth from the lips of pious Socialists had a Con- 
servative—a ‘‘ Capitalist’’—Government dared to 
make the cynical admission, in regard to unemploy- 
ment, that it is impossible to produce rabbits from 
a hat. 

This is the domestic record of our first Socialist 
Government—sufliciently damning, though we might 
add much more, and in particular some observations on 
the Housing Bill. In Imperial and foreign affairs its 
record is hardly less depressing. In the short time 
during which they have been in office, Mr. MacDonald 
and his colleagues have contrived to jeopardize the 
safety of the Empire and to alienate the sympathies 
and interests of the Dominions by discarding the 
scheme for building a naval base at Singapore, and 
by their action in regard to the proposals of the Im- 
perial Economic Conference on the question of Imperial 
Preference. Under the sympathetic guidance of a 
Socialist Government the British Empire would soon 
disappear, and become a legend of the past to be 
taught as a warning to children in Socialist Sunday 
Schools. 

So far, the one positive action of the Government 
in the realm of foreign affairs has been the recognition 
of the Soviet Government of Russia, and who shall 
say that that was wise? At all events, it has led to 
little, and is likely to lead to little, that is of import- 
ance in the deliberations of the Anglo-Soviet Confer- 
ence, but it has established official condonation of an 
infamous regime. For the rest, the record of the 
Government from January to June has been a melan- 
choly succession of broken promises, unfulfilled obliga- 
tions, and disgraceful bribery. | Performance has 
consistently belied promise: the danger is that bribery 
may blind the eyes of the electorate to imposture and 
make them willing to give Socialism a further trial. 
If the art of government is to degenerate into a vote- 
catching competition the least scrupulous party will 
win. The record of the present Government to date 
is not conspicuous for its scrupulousness. 


* IT’S YOUR MONEY WE WANT ” 


HERE are not wanting signs to indicate that the 
| sensible British public is getting tired of the 
long drawn-out negotiations with the delegates 
of the Soviet Republic. These delegates have very 
artlessly betrayed the real object of their mission. We 
are reminded of an advertisement which used to orna- 
ment the walls of the streets of London before the 
war—the picture of an unspeakable ruffian pointing his 
finger at the passer-by, and bearing the legend: ‘ It’s 
your money we want.’’ It is British money 
that the Soviet Government wants, and in their efforts 
to obtain it they will not stop at trifles. Like a 
prodigal on the verge of ruin they will promise any- 
thing to save themselves from their well-merited fate. 
But can they keep their promises? Has Great Britain 
any means of enforcing the performance of those 
promises ? 

The delegates have intimated that what they want 
is a loan to be guaranteed by the British Government, 
and they have declared that the acknowledgment of 
their indebtedness to British subjects is a matter for 
private negotiation with the individual creditors. At 
the present moment, as is well known, conversations, 
not even negotiations, are going on between a few 
very large industrial concerns and the Soviet repre- 
sentatives. These conversations are purely non-com- 
mittal and are binding on none of the parties. It is 
not probable that they will lead to satisfactory results, 
in view of the past experience of the bad faith of the 
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Soviet Government which two of them at least have 
had. The public has a short memory, but it is not so 
long ago that a huge Anglo-Russian undertaking en- 
tered into negotiations with an accredited agent 
of the Soviet Government which resulted in the 
formal and solemn signing of a contract by both 
negotiating parties; but when that contract came be- 
fore the Soviet Government for ratification, it was 
repudiated. Assuming, however, that the present in- 
formal conversation should eventually bring about some 
sort of settlement between the Russian Government of 
to-day and these large undertakings, how would the 
position of the small man be affected? It is safe to 
say that he would get more kicks than half-pence. 

But there is little danger of our ever getting as far 
as this. What the Soviet delegates hoped to do was to 
hypnotize the British public by a parade of their good 
intentions into such a state of infirmity of purpose and 
pliancy as would facilitate the raising of a loan. In 
the first place, however, they came up against the 
financiers and bankers of this country, and these have 
spoken with no uncertain voice. Russia, they have pro- 
claimed, will receive no credits until it has shown a 
readiness to meet its liabilities. But how can a Com- 
munist state, which does not recognize private pro- 
perty, admit that it has incurred, by its arbitrary and 
illegal acts, liabilities towards private property owners? 
But even if the banking community were to change 
its businesslike attitude, which is unthinkable, this 
would not satisfy the Soviet Government, for they 
know that the private individuals of whom the public 
is composed, and whom, to put it frankly and 
brutally, they have robbed, will not trust them. Unless 
the British Government guarantees the loan, that loan 
the Soviet delegates know would be a failure. 

As the attitude of the British bankers is no secret, 
and the aims of the Soviet Government are also well 
known, it is inconceivable that so astute a diplomatist 
as the Prime Minister should have been in ignorance of 
the real state of affairs. The conclusion is thus forced 
upon us that this conference is a mockery; perhaps it 
was necessary to go through this solemn farce in order 
to satisfy the demands of some of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s supporters. That he himself is not perfectly 
convinced of the futility of the proceedings it would 
be difficult to believe. His whole behaviour to the dele- 
gates from the moment of their arrival in London only 
confirms this view. The delegates have come to this 
country with their tongues in their cheeks, for they 
must be aware that they cannot possibly satisfy the 
hopes of the poor defrauded British subjects. who are 
refugees from Russia, destitute and almost starving. 
Like the famous Mr. John Bright, the present rulers 
of Russia cannot turn their backs on themselves, how- 
ever much they may try. Communism is the corner- 
stone of the Soviet Republic; it has been proved to be a 
failure; Russia is ruined through it; but while the 
Soviet Government remains in power it cannot be 
abolished. When the failure of this system became 
patent, attempts were made to adopt a new economic 
policy, but these half-hearted and insincere measures 
proved abortive. To-day the Communist party is again 
in the ascendant, and although the new economic policy 
which had been virtually abandoned has been declared 
to be again in force, there can be no confidence in the 
continuity of any policy adopted by that Government 
which is to-day disunited and in which the evidences 
of a speedy decay are already manifest. 

This being the melancholy truth, would it not be more 
honest and straightforward to have done with this 
farce, to terminate these negotiations which cannot 
lead to a satisfactory result? Even if the delegates 
promised to restore the property their Government has 
“‘ nationalized,’’ what means could this country have 
to ensure the performance of such promises? What 
guarantee could be given that within a few years or 
months the same process of spoliation would not be re- 
sumed? There is neither discipline nor order in that 
vast country, and besides, the rulers of Russia have not 


yet seen the error of their ways. Karl Marx is still their 
prophet. Their ideas of right and wrong are funda- 
mentally different from ours, and with such people it is 
hopeless to make agreements. Even now, while their 
delegates are with us, trying to convince us that they 
want to promote friendly relations with this country, 
they continue reviling us daily in their public speeches. 
And now comes M. Litvinoff, back again to the country 
whence he has already been once expelled for actions 
subversive of the national security. Has Mr. Mac- 
Donald any guarantee that such actions will not be 
repeated ? 


SOME SPRING AND AUTUMN 
IMPRESSIONS 


By Haro_p HopGE 


PRING or early autumn? That was the question 
G siiring within me as I travelled down in latest 

April by the ‘‘ Holiday Line,’’ as the Great 
Western, in the view at any rate of a west country- 
man, very justly styles itself. Somehow the Great 
Western, I cannot help thinking, becomes an institu- 
tion, an object of affection, to holiday-makers in a 
sense no other railway quite achieves. The G.W.R. 
has quite a strong individuality. What Cornishman 
when he sees a Great Western engine of the first 
class but recognizes a friend? When he comes up 
against one (not literally!) at Paddington, how his 
mind travels through the beautiful valley of the 
Kennett, past Hungerford and Savernake, through the 
rich meadows of Somerset, into Devon. Then comes 
the red earth and all the glories of that wonderful 
stretch of rail from Exeter to Newton Abbot. Soon 
he is over Saltash Bridge and into Cornwall, and more 
leisurely makes his way through or over the valleys 
and hanging woods of Mid-Cornwall, past Truro 
Cathedral, on into the mining district—a blasted coun- 
try indeed, but with sets-off to balance the account, for 
it is the hinterland of the noblest coastline in England ; 
and that is the least that can be said for it. St. Ives 
on its north side and Penzance on the south— 
j’y suis j’y reste. Who could want to move on? 

As I was rushing to this end I rejoiced that I had 
not to wake up to find myself on Paddington platform 
after all—not that Paddington is dull or dreary or want- 
ing in romance and all kinds of interest. No great 
railway station, certainly no great London terminus, 
can be dull except to a dull person. To him who has 
a soul for trains—and he who has not is to be pitied— 
a railway station is an unfailing resource. In an idle 
hour, which means an hour not otherwise earmarked, 
he will surely find himself at Paddington or Waterloo 
or St. Pancras. Still, I was glad to find I really was 
in body as well as in mind travelling through the valley 
of the Kennett on the way to West Cornwall. 

I had known this district in early autumn for many 
years, spending September there year after year, but 
I had never seen it in spring. I had long wished to 
see it in April and May, and to compare impressions. 
I wished absolutely to let myself go, to have no pre- 
dilection, make no subjective contribution, to be 
nothing but wax, mental and bodily, to receive 
impressions. That, of course, was impossible, how- 
ever honest my desire. The long succession of 
September marks must have cut far too deep for 
the first impressions of spring to take entirely their 
own course. Spring would be writing on far from a 
tabula rasa. 1 could not be other than pre- 
disposed to autumnal effects. _ My Cornish habit of 
mind had necessarily taken a September tone and 
raised its own expectation on which opposite effects 
would come with something of a shock. So far as 
spring was concerned, my mind was an occupied 
country. 

It certainly was strange to find everything the 
same, and yet everything different. The bay, St. Ives, 
the estuary and the sand bar, the Godrevy lighthouse, 
the crescent of rock and cliff, all were there, and the 
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same as always—nothing in their configuration had 
changed. The sea might not have quite that won- 
drous blue it shows in September. Yet the colour of the 
water varies much at any season—it is part of its 
fascination—so no change of that kind would account 
for the feeling that nothing was the same in spite of 
appearances. The peculiar character of that sea, the 
great rollers, almost like ruled lines across the bay, 
coming in on a perfectly calm day still obtained. It 
was something subtler than that. Neither was it 
merely subjective. The difference was in the atmo- 
sphere, the physical atmosphere, which goes a long 
way to bring about a_ psychical and moral 
atmosphere. When evening came on we would 
step out on to the Towans (which is fine turf on 
sand) to look at the stars and go down on to the rocks 
by the sea, but it was not as in September. With a 
shiver we turned back; no sitting out in evening 
clothes now. In spring you do indeed find the Elysian 
fields, but the ‘‘ poetry of heaven ’’ is better felt in 
autumn. 

It was something of a shock at first—a pleasant 
shock—to come up against primroses, cowslips, and 
bluebells in the familiar walks where we had hitherto 
known but blackberries, hips, and haws. But the 
ferns were old friends in spite of their spring clothes. 
The valerian, too, which was just coming into bloom, 
was an old friend, as was the wild sage, blue and 
white. But I missed the purple loosestrife and the 
light blue blossoms of the succory—a striking flower. 
A net gain, though, was the wild anchusa—not a very 
common wild flower—which flourishes exceedingly in 
this part. The anchusa and the speedwell were not 
uncommonly growing near each other, when one saw 
the excellence of the blue in the anchusa; for the speed- 
well can challenge most blue flowers with success. 
But the nettest gain of all for spring, if I may so say, 
were the apple orchards in blossom. One garden in 
particular on a rising slope by the great viaduct at 
Angarrack I can never forget. Yet I have seen that 
rarden often when the apples were on the trees, and 
they seemed as beautiful as flowers. Scarlet apples 
showing through the green do the heart of man good. 

But spring’s real claim is promise. No other season 
can promise to the eyes as can spring. Every season 
is indeed full of promise, but not obviously. All the 
hedges were looking forward. Everything lovely, 
everything young, was an earnest of greater things to 
come. Expectation has a charm realization seldom 
achieves; partly because it is without disappointment ; 
partly because it deals in the unknown. As one drove, 
not motored, from Hayle to Helston or to Penzance, if 
you knew the right way to go, it was a delight, as 
the hedges passed by, to try to picture them in June 
or early in July. How glorious the thousands of fox- 
gloves, now in the vigour of their youth. I am told 
they grow six and eight feet high. And the golden 
iris, which would soon be showing bloom; how well 
they must look in those marshes near Marazion. The 
campions—red and white—were already coming out 
strong, but the wild roses and the woodbine were all 
promise. 


Birds were not as numerous as in autumn, partly 
because in autumn we had the forerunners of the 
winter immigrants. I missed the oyster catchers and 
the wild duck and geese. But it was good to see the 
wheatear in his beautiful summer suit of light grey 
and black. An old autumn friend, he was a stranger 
to me in spring. Sea birds were few, except in the 
herring-gulls’ breeding places on the high cliffs that 
enclose that wonderful series of deep cut bays that 
extend from Godrevy to Hell’s Mouth onward. The 
doings of the gulls, parents and children, in these wild 
places were fascinating to watch. This certainly 
could not be seen in September. 

It was too early—this year at any rate—to see 
butterflies. Not one of that lovely harbinger of 


summer, the orange tip butterfly (Euchloe Cardamines) 


did I see. I missed the red admirals which con. 
gregate in September on the flowers of the blue 
veronica, and it seemed strange not to be expecting 
the clouded yellow (Eolias Croceus). But one spring 
butterfly I did see, the azure biue. 

Truly the attraction of spring is irresistible; 
universal ; life, vigour, youth, activity pointing forward, 
Yet the appeal of September—the September morning 
bathed in the deep shining dew when the benignity of 
the air agrees with the pure blue of the sky—is perhaps 
still better. September seems serenely pure, and purged 
of passion—a foretaste of divine eternal calm. God was 
not in the storm, but surely He is in the September 
morning. 

Yet I am far indeed from wishing I had left Corn- 
wall unvisited in spring. 


CUBIC VERSE 


I: it conceivable that any age was so poetically 
garrulous as our own? Who is not, to use a re- 
grettably démodé expression, doing it now? I can 
recall a middle-aged soldier travelling on the overland 
route from Malta, who, learning that I was interested 
in verse, offered to allow me four of his poetic master- 
pieces for an exchange of five lire, or, for a somewhat 
more extensive bounty, to reveal for me the secrets of 
his technique. This type of poetry is addicted to the 
use of a polite ‘‘ sir ’’ in the feminine endings of lines. 
To quote an instance provided by my friend: 
The wind was howling awful loud, sir, 
And my dead comrades was lying all of a heap on the ground, 
When up comes the Angel of God, sir, 
And He did straighten for them all their frowns. 


But not merely soldiers on leave from Malta write 
poetry. Stockbrokers, philosophers, navvies, the 
editress of the Pansy Bright-Eye Library, revue girls, 
professors of eschatology, write poetry. Under- 
graduates write poetry—but that is an_ invariable 
quality of their essence, though it is rumoured that 
two undergraduates at present in Oxford, and several 
others in Cambridge, actually do not. Yet though 
the cult of verse is so wide-spread, poetry re- 
mains a rare thing, portentous, like a_ visitation. 
Despite all the correspondence courses for poets, 
despite the autobiography of Mrs. Wheeler, née 
Wilcox, and the manuals of Miss Ford and the monthly 
supplement to the Poetry Review and the grill-room 
festivities of the Poet’s Club, despite all these Cook’s 
Tours to Parnassus, poetry is still shy like a bird and 
terrible as sunset. Poetry is the only democrat, invest- 
ing with divine impartiality the peasant who crudely 
sweats, the earl who dimly perspires. 

And to-day it is in one certain convention that the 
social extremes meet, the convention of petrifaction, 
the art of dividing verse into cubes. For it was always 
so. The true poet, despite his eminence or meanness, 
enters no communal workshop. He is exiled upon the 
Elba of his own brain, whence for a time he makes sal- 
lies upon neighbouring continents, glorious or calamit- 
ous. The rest, whatever differences else keep them apart, 
are sworn brothers in the cult of the day’s fashion. 
Let them petrify, let them play with bricks. This 
obsession I refer to eludes easy definition. In some 
senses it is a development of that pathetic fallacy 
which may be regarded as the only truth of poetry. 
What can be more pathetically fallacious than the 
assumption that clouds do not weep for our griefs and 
birds are not our own emotions incarnate? Who can 
arbitrarily determine the limit of self and the conse- 
quent line where non-self begins? It is true that 
superficially we are contained within a certain mutable 
compass. But ears are a quicker agent for the bridg- 
ing of distances than seven-leagued boots. Perhaps 
above and below the vulgar range of conscious audition 
is a whole world of bells and instruments too fine for 
hand to fashion or anything but subconscious mind to 
perceive. So too the eyes do not cease their journey- 
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ings at the outer portals of the very nebule; not, it» 


may be, until that crystal sphere is reached wherein 
our universe is enwalled from the pock-marked nothing- 
ness beyond, that crystal sphere where Einstein would 
seem to restore Ptolemy to the place whence Copernicus 
supplanted him. If then, the mere eyes and ears live 
so essentially in the great spaces outside their physical 
nuclei, what of mind, spirit, a myriad undefined 
activities of which we begin, with arrested heart, to 
have some faintest inkling ? 

The whole tendency has, of course, existed for long, 
has been accentuated particularly during the last 
thirty or forty years, and is now at length toppling 
over into perverse art or sheer absurdity. For petri- 
faction in verse was a still further specialized and in- 
tensified development of this same tendency—the ex- 
pression of one art in terms of another, of the object 
perceived by one sense in terms of the object perceived 
by another. It is a deliberate effort to solidify flux, 
to objectify the immaterial, to artificialize the natural. 
Miss Sitwell, perhaps the most distinguished practi- 
tioner of the art, cannot speak of bird-songs without 
declaring that they are ‘‘ baskets of ripe fruit hung 
high in air.’’ A lady’s voice is like 

a blue or pink 
Glass window full of lollypops. 
‘* Her words,’’ Miss Sitwell adds, ‘“‘were very strange, 
I think.’’ Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell in an early poem 
defines the situation : 
The wayward milking 
Of your mental stalactites 
On the strung bells of music, 


Arrests the moment, 
Petrifies the air. 


There you have it explicitly—arrest the moment, 
petrify the air. Such endeavours are admirable and 
entertaining, but in poetry no end in themselves. 

Whence did this convention in verse receive its most 
direct stimulus? From a nightmareish war-time terror 
of the fluidity of things? Had these writers so acute a 
sense of transition, unease, that they determined to 
coagulate crowds into lumps of wood, make of the 
fluttering downward of a leaf a dry mechanic rattling ? 
Hence who can wholly blame the petrifiers that they so 
sternly played with their little coloured cubes and so 
carefully projected their eyeballs to achieve a more 
stable revision : 

In highly varnished noisy heat 

As through a lens that does not fit— 
The faces jolt in cubes and I 
Perceive their odd solidity. . . .? 

But would you not esteem that there is the very 
inflection and accent of a painter—a painter, you in- 
sist, a Lhote or a Georges Braque—transferring his 
pictorial practice into unaccustomed words? Is it not 
time that rhyme and metre rediscovered their territories 
and left to paint and canvas their own strict arguments ? 


L. G. 


A PAINTER OF EMPIRE 


HE average untravelled Englishman remains in 
complete ignorance of his heritage. Even the 
Great War, which brought the Empire together 
in perilous emergency, failed to shake his insularity. 
If he thinks about the Empire he is inclined to picture 
the new countries as great expanses sparsely popu- 
lated, terribly hot or cold, relieved here and there by 
corrugated iron buildings or log cabins. Even among 
artists there is often a lack of faith in the pictorial 
possibilities of the Dominions, and they continue ex- 
pressing and re-expressing the loveliness of the old 
world. The difficulty is that to interpret well any 
aspect of nature it is essential to study her mood for 
years. A short visit to a country is not sufficient. The 
great masters of landscape, Crome, Cotman, Constable 
and Corot, lived all their lives amid the scenes of their 
masterpieces. 
Mr. Gwelo Goodman is a South African, and though 


he has lived much in Europe he is fortunate in having 
lived enough years in South Africa to know his country 
by heart. His exhibition at the Royal Institute should 
dispel many prejudices and open the minds of the in- 
credulous. He is, perhaps, the first artist to reveal 
to us the beauty of his native land. It is usual for 
us to impose our culture on the Colonies. Mr. Good- 
man comes to the homeland with his message. And 
his voice is the voice of a lyrist. He is in love with 
South Africa, and he wants us to share his devotion 
and enthusiasm. To look at his pictures is to be 
aware of 
Far other worlds and other seas, 

places full of strange light, life and joy, of vast scenes 
where nature has worked, and is working out, her slow 
destiny, but where man is just awake in the dawn of 
his labours. 

There is nothing particularly new about his methods : 
it is his subject that is the novelty. He does not need 
to adopt an ‘‘ ism’’ to be convincing, or rather con® 
fusing, as is frequently the case. Mr. Goodman has 
the eye and mind of a poet, is a fine draughtsman, and 
paint is his servant and not his master, for he 
can vary his manner in accordance with his 
matter. To be critical, he is a little too laboured 
in some of his oil paintings, and in his de- 
sire to carry his work to conclusion he is apt to 
become photographic. This is noticeable in urban 
views, such as ‘ The Old Town House, Cape Town,’ 
and ‘ Cape Town from Signal Hill.’ No doubt the in- 
tensely clear atmosphere in this part of the world tends 
to revelation of detail. In northern climes, where we 
can neither see so much nor so far, such detail would 
be in excess of literal truth. It is when the artist 
leaves the town and concentrates upon some aspect of 
pure nature that his work is most effective. In his 
picture ‘ The Sound of Smoking Waters’ Mr. Good- 
man has given his imagination full rein and created 
a vision pregnant with the subject’s grandeur and 
austerity. 

To contemplate these brooding rocks with the 
waters eddying between them, gilded by the sun but 
made more mysterious by an opalescent sky, is to feel 
the spaciousness of South Africa, to contrast the im- 
perishable monuments of nature with the transient and 
fickle glory of the human race. Such an emotion is 
invoked also by the picture ‘ The Halo of the Sun,’ 
with its massive pines almost in silhouette, relieved by 
a vivid chrome orange foreground and the outline of 
a distant and lonely hill. Then there is a nocturne in 
pastel, showing a barren solitude of eternal peaks rais- 
ing their heads amid the stars. In the foreground is 
seen a desert in moonlight and shadow, a place where 
life appears to have grown languid under the too 
constant passion of the sun, and where empires are but 
the wonder of an hour. 

As if in contrast to these epic subjects, the artist can 
turn to a small interior, such as ‘ My Studio,’ and 
invest an  eighteenth-century fireplace, two oval 
mirrors, a carpet and a screen with a delicate and 
human intimacy; or he can infuse a canvas with the 
hue of flowers, whether they be roses or some tropic- 
ally luxuriant bloom. In addition to oil paintings and 
pastels, Mr. Goodman includes among his 176 exhibits 
a large selection of water-colours. Here again he 
shows sure knowledge and skill in this, the most diffi- 
cult of all media. ‘ Heat Haze, Rondebosh,’ and 
‘ Kimberley ’ are in the best tradition of English water- 
colour painting, the direct method of Cotman and the 
Norwich School, and of Turner in his early period. 

His style offers nothing laboured, no repainting, no 
stippling which turns water-colour into a bastard oil- 
painting effect, but a straightforward, fearless applica- 
tion of water-colour in the right place and of a just con- 
sistency. 

This exhibition, generally speaking, will come as a 
surprise to those who are ignorant of the South African 
landscape, and had imagined the towns devoid of 
romance, A. B. 
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THE KNELL OF OLD DRURY 
By Ivor Brown 


London Life. By Edward Knoblock and Arnold Bennett. 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


HE age of stage miracles is over and Mr. Basil 

Dean does but timidly hesitate where Mr. Arthur 

Collins never feared to tread. Gone are the Ascots 
and the earthquakes, gone the real camels and the 
heroines bound to the railway track, gone the sinking 
vessels and the rising floods ; not now does one visit Old 
Drury to savour hurricanoes and the ocean air, with 
midget mortals hurtling amid crashing canvases or 
cresting the waves of artifice. No longer can we see 
amphibious actors nates in gurgite vasto. They are 
all land animals now, and the Lane has had its turning. 

It is arguable that the cinema has made scenic melo- 
drama ridiculous and that the constant and colossal 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Collins to surpass himself can only 
seem puny when Los Angeles intervenes with films that 
sink a thousand ships and sack the topmost towers of 
Ilium. I do not hold this view, because the whole point 
of going to Drury Lane drama was to soak oneself in 
wonderment at the ingenuity of the mechanism which 
heaped up the stupendous and spectacular within strict 
limitations of time and space; a film producer spends 
months, years, and millions of dollars. Mr. Collins had 
to achieve a similar effect with but a fraction of the 
opportunity, and his cunning did at least make one 
gape instead of yawn. But the knell of Old Drury has 
sounded and at New Drury yawning is not difficult. 

The Dean-Knoblock-Bennett combination has pro- 
duced a compromise. ‘ London Life’ can neither be 
taken seriously as a play nor enjoyed in the old style as 
a piece of grandiose ‘‘tosh’’ carried on a whirlwind of 
spectacle. The once predominant Collins-Sims-Raleigh 
group knew exactly its objective and went straight 
for it. But Mr. Dean has given us large canvases 
which are pointless without large sensations, while his 
dramatists have splashed some diverting realism over 
the familiar ‘‘flap-doodle.’’ There is just enough of Mr. 
Bennett to make one want more; there is just enough 
broad acreage of canvas to entertain but not enough to 
astound; and there is a deal too much of a melodra- 
matic story that hovers fatally between the call of brains 
and the call of honest bunkum. 

When one heard that Mr. Dean, enthroned at the 
Theatre Royal, had sent for Mr. Bennett to be his first 
Minister of Melodrama, one naturally expected a_ter- 
rific essay in the grand Babylonian manner; memory 
went back to the early fantasias on modern themes, to 
Teresa of Watling Street and the Gates of Wrath. 
Plainly the dramatist had it in him to beat all Old 
Drury records; but he has endeavoured, with Mr. Dean, 
to be progressive, to rationalize the irrational, and to 
turn a cock-pit of the emotions into a peaceful, prosy 
playhouse. ‘ London Life’ is officially designated as 
‘* a play.’’ Does New Drury turn its back on drama, 
like a schoolboy ashamed of his mother? 

I submit that normal plays are impossible at Drury 
Lane. When my programme informs me that another 
London theatre could be built in its entirety on the 
Drury Lane stage, I know that any spectator in the 
higher altitudes will be watching something as remote 
as a cricket match at Lord’s or the Oval, and it is the 
supreme tragedy of watching cricket that you cannot 
see the players’ faces. At Lord’s I want to know what 
the players think and feel, whether J. W. Hearne ever 


smiles, and what happens to Durston’s face when a ° 


catch is dropped in the first over. Space forbids, and 
equally at the Lane does space forbid the subtleties and 
intimacies of modern acting. Spectacle, rhetoric, and 
comedy as broad as an elephant’s back are fitting here; 
but finesse fails for the simple reason that it becomes 
invisible. I may add that I did not see ‘ London Life ’ 


from the stalls; also that critics should never be put in 
the stalls, but always at the back of the house, prefer- 
ably in the last row of the gallery, 


Mr. Bennett has begun by taking ‘‘a card’’ out of his 
pack. Simon Blackshaw must in his nursery days have 
been called a young jockey and a little Turk; at any 
rate, he grew up to be masterly, shrewd, and ambitious, 
in short ‘‘a card.’’ A solicitor’s office in Bursley could 
never contain so fiery a spirit; he must soar to West- 
minster, toss Governments to perdition, and direct Im. 
perial destinies from an office in Whitehall and the 
drawing-rooms of ‘‘our betters.’’ So far, so good. Mr, 
Bennett never misdeals with a Bursley ‘‘ card,” and 
‘ London Life ’ is excellent fun so long as we have not 
reached London. But in London Mr. Blackshaw js 
brought to a recognition of his melodramatic duty ; he 
must be heroic, love-torn, and rhetorical; he must do 
large and stupid things in most unlikely places. He 
becomes Simple Simon, simple enough to be elbowed out 
of politics for a mistake which he only made unwittingly, 
Your true ‘‘card’’ would have taken the odd trick, but 
Simon only takes his gruelling with a humble faith that 
he may rise again. 

The trouble, of course, is that the play falls between 
two styles; a good Bennett piece about ‘‘a card’’ would 
be admirable in any theatre where there is a chance of 
effective detail in comedy. A good melodrama about the 
self-made politician, with an electoral riot and a few hair- 
breadth escapes in aeroplanes thrown in, might be ad- 
mirable at Drury Lane. But you cannot mix life with 
what is six times as large as life, and that is exactly 
the process attempted by the creators of Simon Black- 
shaw ; the initial realism clashes fatally with the later 
heroics. Mr. Dean and his scenic artist, Mr. George 
Harris, have put on view the Terrace of the House of 
Commons, a dance in Mayfair, and a financier’s noc- 
turnal garden party, and they are done with the lavish 
actuality of the Drury Lane tradition; but, lacking the 
traditional over-plus of absurdity and sensation, these 
pictures, even including a Scarlatti ballet, are no more 
exciting than the play. Mr. Henry Ainley, as Black- 
shaw, acted with a most natural provincialism in the 
early scenes and with a good splash of Drury Lane atti- 
tudes later on, and the cast had obviously been put 
through its drill. But the general effect left me 
anxious about this New Drury with its mind above 
shipwrecks and the Turf. Messrs. Bennett and Dean 
are both artists of detail and masters of scrupulous 
nicety in presentation; accordingly I grudge their ap- 
plication to the donkey-work of drama as I would 
grudge the employment of Mr. Wilson Steer to paint 
the roof of a cinema. 


A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK 
: S befits the time of the year, quite a number of 


interesting sales will be taking place in the near 

future. Both Christie’s and Sotheby’s announce 
a sale of important old engravings: at the King Street 
rooms the dispersal (on June 16) will comprise, among 
other items, the fine series of early English mezzotints 
and English and French colour prints belonging to 
Mrs. Mango. At Sotheby’s (June 17), among the 
specimens which will come up for auction, there may 
be singled out as specially noteworthy a fine impression 
of the first state of Valentine Green’s ‘ Lady Elizabeth 
Compton,’ after Reynolds, and a ‘ Téte de Flore,’ by 
L. M. Bonnet, after Boucher, printed in colours and 
showing the rare use of the white plate, which enriches 
the effect of the whole in an amazing way. A different 
stage in the history of engraving is exemplified in the 
‘ St. John the Baptist,’ by Giulio Campagnola; this is 
a good impression of the second state, and of particular 
interest as showing the full plate line. 

* * * 


Turning to sales of furniture and objets d’art, the 
first one calling for notice will take place at 
Christie’s on June 17. Among the _ properties 
composing it are a collection of porcelain, objets 
d’art, embroideries and fabrics and _ decorative 
furniture, belonging to the Duchess of Wellington; a 
series of Charles II embroideries, in the possession of 
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Mrs. Norman Herbert Smith; and a small but remark- 
able collection of old English furniture belonging to 
Mr. Stephen D. Winkworth. The examples in the 
latter range in date from an oak chair of the Tudor 
period to an inlaid satinwood ‘‘ screen ’’ writing desk 
and print-rest combined, which was made in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century : this latter as dainty 
and modish as the former, is dignified and enduring. 
There are three other pieces of oak in the collection : 
one a beautiful example of early strap-work, the second 
a delightful little child’s chair of early Stuart period : 
and the last a wonderful chair of the time of Charles II 
with carved back and seat. It is probably a 
‘‘ master’s ’’ chair: the boldness of its carving is in 
keeping with its abnormal size, and at one side is the 
iron pin on which doubtless the master’s baton of 
office used to hang. 
* * 

To return to the first-mentioned chair: this is fitted 
with rudimentary ear-pieces which, although added 
very early in its life, do not appear to be part of the 
original structure, as the arms have been turned flat- 
wise and the wings slotted through them. The chair 
is therefore an ancestor of the ‘‘ grandfather ’’ arm- 
chair, of which the collection provides three other 
examples. The first of these is a William and Mary 
walnut chair, with the characteristic carved cross- 
stretcher, and long arms of the period, in which the 
wings show the beautiful wood on the outer side: a 
very uncommon feature. The next is a quaint porter’s 
chair of only slightly later date with most protective 
ear-pieces covered uncompromisingly in black leather, 
and the third a real grandfather chair, quite simple 
but built on most inviting lines, and covered with 
old tapestry. As a contrast to this homely piece of 
furniture we may turn to a Chippendale chair which 
gives us something like the high-water mark of excel- 
lence in the mahogany period. The back, seat and 
arms are covered in contemporary needlework, the sup- 
ports and ends of the arms are richly carved in scrolls, 
as are the legs, which terminate in volutes. From the 
atelier of the same great man, surely, must come a 
beautiful‘ gallery ’’ table, a witness to the versatility 
of his genius. A miracle of airy lightness, it looks as 
if it could be blown away like a cobweb: yet it stands 
as firm to-day as it did a hundred and sixty odd years 
ago. Finally, attention is attracted by a most remark- 


able set of six Queen Anne walnut chairs. 
T. B. 


Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Saturpay REevigw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

9 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENT 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May a fragment of the backbone of this 
nation—the middle class—trouble you with his fore- 
boding anxieties? Looking at the problem of our 
time from the aspect of supply and demand, why do 
the prices of commodities continue at so exalted a 
level? The terrible abstraction of life during the war, 
and the concurrent destruction of capital, should show 
an opposite tendency. . 

On this question we discover two causes which 
demand inquiry and remedy. ‘‘ Profiteering,’’ to 
employ the current slang, is one; but the predominant 
cause resides in the uncontrolled tyranny of trade 
unions. The insurrection on the Underground is based 
avowedly upon the refusal to work conjointly with 
those outside the unions: thus the unemployed are 


barred from utilization unless they bear the badge of 
this form of slavery; and the nation, meantime, counts 
for nothing beside these unsocial agencies of class and 
chaos. 

In the primary interests of the country the position 
and arrogant policy of trade unions require instant 
investigation and just and reasonable repressive 
measures. It is attributable chiefly to them that our 
productive energy—the source of reduced prices, of 
vigorous enterprise, of general employment, of the 
cancellation of ‘‘ doles ’’ with their disastrous effect 
upon character and responsibility of citizenship—has 
been rendered impotent. Workers and the nation must 
be freed. 

Where is any insight displayed by our legislators 
(particularly the Liberals) for the guardianship of the 
community as a unity? The so-called Labour Party 
are often moderate in their expressions in the House, 
but for what reason? To create a false impression in 
the public mind; thus to win votes at elections; and 
then to discard all amenity and general fairness of 
legislation by introducing their schemes of spoliation 
(through class envy and animosity) unabashed. This 
purpose, as you yourself vigilantly observe, is Mr. 
MacDonald’s evident aim in his varied speeches outside 
the House; he is not an able or original thinker or ex- 
ponent on any subject which he has thus treated; and 
the scattered indications of a seeming Liberal omnis- 
cience are but essays to cast an obscuring veil over the 
sole and single intention of enslaving the nation under 
a purely selfish and sectional dominion. Mr. Snowden’s 
speech upon the Budget was a marked specimen of this 
** class ’’ direction. For, by the mere nature of their 
constitution, the Labour Party are incompetent to 
entertain the massive conceptions of Empire and 
citizenship. 

The Liberal Party has been vaunted as the Organ 
of Freedom. But what has happened? Mr. Asquith, 
in simple vindictiveness towards his political opponents, 
deliberately furnished the opportunity for so-called 
Labour to begin their insidious designs against the 
community, and thus betrayed a national trust which, 
as a statesman, should have formed his supreme 
concern. 

I am, etc., 

108 Evering Road, N.16 T. E. Younc 

[It is surely the fact that the strike on the Under- 
ground is at least in part a strike in defiance of trade 
union discipline. The menace from sudden strikes in 
public services is undoubtedly serious, but a worse 
danger comes from the Communist attempt to flout 
trade union authority. The trade union is at least a 
constitutional body.—Epb. S.R.] 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. H. G. Wells, in his book ‘ The Dream,’ 
continues to discover that our present-day life is a 
nightmare. It may or it may not be, depending upon 
one’s point of view, but superficial indications are 
strong that we do about everything in our power to 
make it so. If we do not actively contribute to the 
process, we at least do so passively, which amounts to 
the same thing. Of the numerous causes of our collec- 
tive malaise certainly the most conspicuous is our 
indifference to our personal welfare. If our bodies fall 
ill, we expect to be able to engage a stranger to re- 
pair them. We are disappointed if he fails in his task 
and we pay the price of our apathy. If the stranger 
errs in his diagnosis, we expect the courts to indem- 
nify us. 

In the spiritual side of our lives we are 
equally indifferent. When we awake one day 
to find that our sons have taken up murder as 
a pastime or that our daughters have developed into 
bobbed-hair bandits, we are deeply shocked and we 
wonder what has come over the world. We deplore 
the wave of materialism that has engulfed our neigh- 
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bours and retire into our shell of indifference, hoping 
for a better time to come. 

Prominent speakers and writers, both in America and 
England, from time to time assure us that the ex- 
pected wave of spirituality that will lift us out of our 
ilespair is well on the way, but no one does anything 
to help the wave along. We expect it to come of its 
own free will, like a thunder-storm or a tidal wave or 
a political election—something prepared for us by 
unseen hands and delivered to us without effort on 
pur part. 

We live on the brink of a rising tide of pain, cruelty 
and blood-thirstiness, and expect our children to grow 
up to be kind, compassionate and merciful—the true 
qualities of the spirit. We abuse our bodies, our one 
real possession, and oblige our animal friends to suffer 
torture and death that we may seek a means to regain 
what we wantonly threw away. 

We pride ourselves upon being Christians and we 
contribute liberally to funds to teach the other fellow 
what we mean by Christianity, but we have only the 
vaguest idea as to what a Christian is. We merely 
know that we are Christians and that there are others 
who are not and we are eager to persuade them to 
become like ourselves. Perhaps, if we would take the 
trouble to learn the real meaning of Christianity, both 
our bodies and our souls would benefit so greatly that, 
after all, the wave of spirituality that we are expecting 
would come of its own accord. 

I an, etc., 
MARGARET CARPENTER 

Chatou (Seine et Oise), France 


MOTHERCRAFT 
To the Editor of the SatrurpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I venture to enlist your interest in the 
educative side of the work that the Mothercraft 
Training Society is doing? The Association was 
started as a Society for mutual helpfulness and mutual 
education, with a full recognition of the fact that, so 
far as motherhood and babyhood were concerned, 
there was as much need for practical reform and 
** going to school’’ on the part of the cultured and 
well-to-do as there was on the part of the so-called 
** poor and ignorant.”’ 

One of the main objects, therefore, is to teach 
mothers, nurses, midwives, and girls who are think- 
ing of getting married, or who wish to qualify as 
nursery nurses, the important principles that must be 
followed if babies are to become the happy healthy little 
beings they are meant to be. These principles are 
taught in theory and in practice in the Training 
School at Trebovir Road, and mothers can attend 
lectures and do some practical work at the Centre, or 
can bring their babies to the Clinics for regular help 
and advice. 

The principles are very simple, and Nature herself 
is the chief guide, but though the Society can show by 
statistics how quickly its work is increasing, there is 
room for very much more, as is seen only too clearly 
when babies are brought to the Centre in late stages 
of wasting, that tell of no disease but simply of lack of 
knowledge on the part of well-meaning parents. 

The Society has bought the beautiful old-world man- 
sion, Cromwell House, at Highgate, where it will con- 
tinue its old work and will have scope for more, but at 
this moment it is hampered by lack of funds from mak- 
ing the necessary alterations and adaptations to fit the 
new home for its particular needs. A sun balcony 
must be made for the babies to get all the benefit of the 
Highgate air, and a wing must be built to provide bed- 
rooms for the nurses. The estimated cost is £13,000, 
but once the capital is raised the Society can confi- 
dently point to past balance-sheets to prove that it can, 
with the help of a grant from the Ministry of Health, 
meet its current expenses. 

A ball is being held at the Ritz Hotel on July 2, at 
which H.R.H. the Duchess of York has graciously 


consented to be present, to help to raise funds. The 
expenses of the room and band are already covered, so 
that those who buy tickets can know that they are 
directly benefiting a Society which exists to do its 
utmost to benefit the nation of the future. 
I am, etc., 
AGaTHA Havarp, 
Secretary, Mothercraft Training Society 
29 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S.W.s5 


A SMOKELESS LONDON? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEW 


SIR,—It is earnestly to be hoped that the people of 
London will investigate and, if satisfied thereby, 
emulate the enterprise of the citizens of Nottingham in 
taking definite steps to make it the first smokeless city 
in the country. 

Nottingham has decided to have its gas from a low 
temperature carbonization plant capable of handling 
in a scientific manner 1,000 tons of coal a day and 
leaving a residue of solid smokeless fuel for household 
and industrial use. It is interesting to note that, in- 
cidentally, they are thus getting their gas at less cost 
than has hitherto been possible, and that there is a resi- 
due of lubricating and other oils, which at present we 
buy from abroad. That is interesting. What, however, 
seems to me to be of vital importance is this definite 
beginning of an attack too long deferred upon the pall 
of smoke that hangs over every British town of any 
size. 

Black smoke costs this country many millions of 
pounds a year in the damage which it inflicts upon the 
lungs of the whole population; in the injury to public 
buildings and warehouse stocks; and in the dirtying 
of hats, suits, dresses, shirts and collars. Recent 
experiments indicate indeed that smoke in the air 
generates rain clouds, and it may therefore even be 
fairly charged with being an accessory before the fact 
in the serious state of our British climate. 

Nottingham has opened the good fight against this 
depressing, costly, and even lethal influence. Has not 
London good cause to join in the demand for a full 
sunshine ration? 

I am, etc., 
Geo. H. Roperts 

Addison House, Bedford Street, W.C.2 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


THEATRES 


Savoy TuHeatre (Strand, W.C.2). Tiger-cats.’ By Keren 
Bramson. Matinée on Thursday, June 19, and subsequent 
matinées. 

New Oxrorp Tueatre (Oxford Street, W.1). ‘Old Vic,’ 
Company in ‘As You Like It.’ Monday, June 16, for one week. 

Kinc’s THEATRE (Hammersmith). New Shakespeare Company 
in ‘King Lear.’ Monday, June 16. 

MADDERMARKET THEATRE (Norwich). 
Windsor.’ Monday, June 16. 


MUSIC 


Scata Tueatre (Near Goodge Street Station). 
Company’s Season. Production of Isidore de Lara’s 
Three Musketeers.’ Tuesday, June 17, at 8 p.m. 

ALBERT Hatt (S.W.7). Claire Dux. Sunday, June 15, at 
3 p.m. 

Quegen’s Hatt (Langham Place, W.1). London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Vladmir Shavitch. Solo pianist: Joseph 
Hofmann. Wednesday, June 18, at 8 p.m. 

fEourian Hatt (New Bond Street, W.1). Oriana Madrigal 
Society’s Concert. Tuesday, June 17, at 8.15 p.m. 

THE AMERICAN Women’s Crus (46 Grosvenor Street, W.1). 
Dorothea St. Hill Bourne, Songs, and Elisabeth Ann, Word 
Pictures. Monday, June 16, at 5.30 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


THE INDEPENDENT GaLLeRy (7a Grafton Street, W.1). Paint- 
ings and Drawings by Keith Baynes. Until Thursday, July 3. 
The two- 
Until 


‘The Merry Wives of 


Carl Rosa 
* The 


Tue REDFERN GaLLery (27 Old Bond Street, W.1). 
volume monograph of the Great Chalice of Antioch. 
Saturday, July 19. 

Messrs. BRoMHEAD, Cutts & Co. (18 Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, W.1). 
by Robert Houston. 


Water colour and pencil drawings and etchings 
Wednesday, June 18, to Wednesday, July 9. 
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Reviews 


FROM CABIN BOY TO MILLIONAIRE 


Before the Mast—and After. The Autobiography 
of a Sailor and Shipowner. By Sir Walter 
Runciman. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net. 


IR WALTER RUNCIMAN’S autobiography is 

a cheerful book, a manly account of an energetic, in- 
spiring life upon which the author has every reason to 
look back with pride. Incidentally, it gives a most inter- 
esting account of life in the British merchant service in 
the last days of sailing vessels and in the early years 
of the transition to steam. There are no “ frills ” 
about Sir Walter. He began his career as a cabin boy 
in 1859 and quitted the sea in 1884 after manifold ad- 
ventures, having attained the rank of master and cap- 
tain by sheer capacity and hard work. Ashore he 
settled down to the business of shipowning, in which 
ultimately, as all the world knows, he has made a hand- 
some fortune. In all that he writes he is filled with 
admiration for our North-country seamen, who are, as 
he truly says, a race apart. 

The unnecessary hardships and perils of those old 
seafaring days will astonish the present generation. 
But the life, according to Sir Walter, ‘‘ was first-class 
training for youngsters who managed to stand the 
Spartan rigour of it, and it certainly made the standard 
of our sailors the highest in the world.” He ‘‘ knew 
what it was to live on my ‘ pound and pint,’ which, as 
jong as it lasted, was served out daily, even though the 
water was stinking and the food coarse.” The 
manners of the forecastle were crude: 


The rough men of the sea dispensed with dainty table 
formalities. They despised the use of dining-room knife and 
fork, and proceeded to demolish their meals with enthusiasm 
in forecastle fashion with the clasp knife used for cutting 
tarry fag-ends off ropes, 


Even plates or pannikins were not uncommonly lack- 
ing. Life was reduced to its simplest conditions. Yet 
these old ‘‘ shellbacks ” did their duty superbly. In 
one ship, during a fearful battle with a storm, ‘‘ not a 
soul escaped having flesh wounds and being hurt in 
one way or another,’’ but none the less the crew ‘‘main- 
tained on the whole a cheerful tone.” Sir Walter 
treats us to this characteristic and amusing side of 
their attitude (though the Merchant Service of to-day 
can point to a superb record of heroism in the Great 
War): 

What a contrast the crew of this little vessel, who repre- 
sented the magnificent spirit of the Mercantile Marine of that 
time, with the Machiavellian reformers. who now make the 
world a miserable place to live in! The whimpering platform 
or street corner orations about the hardships of different phases 
of industrial life almost make one weep at their sickly senti- 
ment. What do they know of real hardships? . . . Their stock- 
in-trade is declamation. Some of them are effeminate, and 


others are insolent bullies; few of them have any real value 
in human affairs. 


In his young days Sir Walter tried service in Yankee 
ships because of the notoriety attaching to those who 
had worked in them. But he tells us, ‘‘ after a brief 
experience of picturesque tongue-power I abandoned 
the bawling Yankee disciplinarians and their deeds of 
bloodsprinkling.” The redeeming feature of the 
United States ships was ‘‘ the first-class food and good 
style of cooking.” Most of them carried a baker, as 
well as a trained cook; and in all methods of labour- 
saving they were far ahead of their British contem- 
poraries. Their officers were savage despots, who 
freely used ‘‘ the belaying-pin, knuckle-duster and re- 
volver,” where British captains relied on their fists. It 
is, by the way, entertaining to discover that the use of 
castor oil by the Fascisti to deal with violent and foolish 
fellows was anticipated by British commanders. 
‘* They first knocked the bully or bullies out, put the 
‘ shackles ’ on, and then proceeded to administer doses 


of castor oil or jalap until the ‘ devil ’ was taken out of 
them.” 

There were still dangers from pirates in unfrequented 
harbours in those times, and one ship, sailing in Eastern 
seas, only escaped capture by the relentless use of boil. 
ing tar upon the buccaneers. Caution had to be shown 
in the Mediterranean and on the African coast, and the 
author had two pretty ‘‘narrow escapes’’ in the Greek 
Archipelago, and one in Tunis Bay. Perhaps the most 
terrible experience of his eventful life at sea was in the 
hurricane of 1878, when he sailed as captain of the 
Coanwood, with three other steamers, from the Tyne 
for the Mediterranean, and was caught with them in a 
fearful storm in the Bay of Biscay. His was the only 
one of the four ships which survived; she had two men 
disabled and grave damage to her deck fittings, hatches, 
charthouse and funnel, and when she arrived she was 
nine days overdue and a sixty guineas premium had 
been paid on her at Lloyd’s. ‘‘ As I write now,” the 
author tells us, ‘‘ and recall all that was gone through 
for about seventy hours a shudder comes over me, and 
I wonder how it was physically possible for even strong, 
healthy men to survive the sleepless days and nights 
of our incessant exertions.” 

The closing pages, which recount Sir Walter’s poli- 
tical adventures as a Liberal magnate, are less stirring, 
though not devoid of entertainment. It appears that 
though he is a supporter of Mr. Lloyd George, he was 
by no means an enthusiast for ‘‘the big, bold Budget”’ 
of 1909. ‘Placing taxes on the shoulders that are best 
able to bear them,’’ he wisely says, ‘‘is merely a figure 
of speech. . . . In practice it may work out badly, if 
enterprise is held up for lack of funds that have been 
exhausted by taxes. The penalty may be severe.” It 
is interesting to learn that James Runciman, Sir 
Walter’s second brother, was an early friend of 
Henley’s, and aided him when he was poor and suffer- 
ing, with the result that Henley afterwards showed him 
“arrogant insolence.” 


A MEMOIR OF WILFRID EWART 


The Life and Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart. By 
Stephen Graham. Putnam. gs. net. 


E wonder whether it does not sometimes occur 

to Mr. Stephen Graham that he is writing too 
much and too frequently. We are certain that it 
frequently occurs to him that he is writing at least 
successfully. Does he not in the present volume in- 
form us by inference that he belongs to the inner courts 
of literature? ‘‘ Had I not in a sense arrived?”” And 
in New York is he not shown “ gratifying heaps ”’ ot 
his latest volume, ‘‘ which was selling like hot pies ’’ ? 
Then, with the curious snobbisme of success, he tells 
us that whereas often the poor author sneaks into a 
bookshop and finds never a trace of himself, often, on 
the other hand, ‘‘ there are exceptions.’’ Meaning, 
notably, there is such an exception as Mr. Stephen 
Graham. A volume by him entitled ‘ Tramping 
through the Rockies with a Poet’ was a masterpiece 
in the art of making many pages out of an exiguous 
experience. Mr. Vachel Lindsay is robust enough to 
survive this treatment. But we protest against mak- 
ing Wilfrid Ewart, so soon after his lamentable death, 
a further victim of it. The least that Mr. Graham 
might have allowed was_the lapse of five years, so 
that the significance of his friend’s life and work 
could have fallen into a proper perspective. We can- 
not believe that the author could not have filled in 
the interim with valuable undertakings. 

For the fact is that Wilfrid Ewart himself was one 
of the most modest and decorous of men, and there is 
something at once immodest and indecorous about this 
volume. We have a suspicion that he would have dis- 
liked it. Is not, after all, ‘ Way of Revelation ’ his 


own best monument? It was the result of a laborious 
Despite 


and continuous process of mental discipline. 
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—for these furious years—its great length, it was a 
masterpiece of elimination. For that reason Mr. 
Graham should not have.been so arduous in present- 


ing to us the chaff from which the grain was win-' 


nowed. Does he not give a spurious and melodrama- 
tic importance to some such fribble as: ‘* The war 
took control once more. In his dug-out, by the light 
of a campaign candle, Wilfrid Ewart resumed read- 
ing Compton Mackenzie’s ‘ Carnival.’” A silence 
follows, a blank space and a new chapter. For one 
moment an uncomfortable feeling possesses us that 
here is a crucial moment in the drama, not only of 
Ewart, but of the modern novel and modern warfare. 
Then it occurs to us that Mr. Graham has not, posi- 
tively he has not, sufficient material to fill his 261 
pages with significant matter. The difficulty reduces 
him to depths of perfect bathos: ‘‘ Angela and 
Wilfrid were closer than most brothers and sisters. 
It might almost be said she was a feminine Wilfrid, 
he a masculine Angela.’’ It is very hard on the un- 
fortunate young novelist. 

Would he the more enthusiastically have com- 
mended this picture: ‘‘One afternoon and evening we 
must have walked twelve or fifteen miles of slums 
together, and Wilfrid was for ever taking out his 
notebook and begging our pardon while he scrawled 
rapid notes of his impressions ’’? Of course, a diffi- 
dent and aspiring writer does not like to have it known 
that he gathers his material in this stenographic 
manner, and Ewart was to learn that one impression 
that etched itself on the soul was worth fifty hurriedly 
transcribed into a notebook. But why force upon us 
the first somewhat humourless picture? Or these 
chippings, as it were, from his workshop? For if 
Ewart had rejected the short story called a ‘ True 
Tale of Three Days,’ it does him no service to dis- 
inter it. It is a contrast, vivid, as might be expected, 
but extremely mechanical in form, between the glitter 
of London ball-rooms and the desolation of Flemish 
battle-fields. On the other hand, far and away the 
best pages in the volume are those supplied by the 
pen of Ewart himself—whether somewhat unneces- 
sarily dislodged from their place in his novel, or from 
material not actually published yet. 

We are forced to the conclusion that the most grace- 


ful tribute Mr. Graham could have paid to his friend’s © 


memory would have been to publish a volume of mis- 
cellanies from his contributions to periodicals and 
from the unpublished work here presented. It might 
have been prefaced with a memoir which would have 
gathered poignancy and significance out of its very 
brevity. It would have meant, of course, sacrificing 
the grandiloquence of the present title. But surely 
Wilfrid Ewart was worth it. 


MEN, SCIENCE, AND ANTIQUITIES 


Cambridge Cameos. By Sir Arthur Shipley. 
Cape. os. 6d. net. 


HE eleven papers which the Master of Christ’s has 

brought together here are, apart from the common 
link of Cambridge, full of variety in their appeal. He 
is an authority on zoology and biology, and tells us 
that, before he went up to Cambridge, he had dissected 
‘‘the leg of the wife of the butler of the first Napoleon.”’ 
His papers are in the main scientific, but never heavily 
so, and his research into Cambridge antiquities reveals 
much curious detail. We read about the fauna of 
King’s Chapel, and the pedigree across the centuries 
of the ‘‘ yale,’ a beast preserved in the arms of his 
college which has the goatee beard of an American 
Senator and, when coloured, the gold-tooth smile of 
Jack Johnson. These are the writer’s similitudes, not 
ours; and we notice that for the sake of liveliness he 
quotes a bit of Dickens now and then. The Cambridge 
ceremony of the Doctorate formerly included the use of 
a kiss and a gold ring, and even the old English black 


rat was literary. It collected in the Master’s Lodge 
several leaves of rare or unknown books. The ex- 
amination of the amount of genius in countries should, 
as Sir Arthur hints, be subject to careful inquiry into 
the accident of birth. Garrick was born at Hereford, 
but Lichfield counted for much more in his upbringing. 
We think that the old county fellowships at Cambridge 
occasionally revised a birthplace. 
Attractive as news of the ancient sort is to learned 
readers, we may well value most the tributes to Cam- 
bridge men. The real figures of the University, the 
men who, apart from their technical work, radiate in- 
fluence and geniality, sometimes pass ‘‘ thro’ troops of 
unrecording friends.’’ Here J. W. Clark and Prof. 
Newton get appreciative notice. They were both occa- 
sionally testy, but to all who knew them delightful. 
Newton, a great Conservative, made a fuss when the 
daughter of a Tutor of his college was to be married in 
the Chapel. When she injured her leg, and the arrange- 
ment fell through, he exclaimed grimly, ‘‘ Solvitur non 
ambulando.’’ The judicious will not miss the notice of 
‘ Edward Adrian Wilson,’ one of the heroes lost in the 
Antarctic in 1912. We know what Sir Arthur surmises, 
that in early years he was too shy to discover himself 
or others. He flowered late, as a man of beautiful 
character and singular accomplishments. 
Newton was a master of effective English, Darwin 
of a plain and sound, but not, we think, ‘‘ terse ’’ or 
particularly persuasive, style. Huxley, his follower, 
did much by his graceful mastery of English. Sir 
Arthur writes : 
It is sometimes said that men of science cannot write Eng- 
lish. I don’t believe it. Certainly they can and do write 
better English than literary men write Science. 
Doubtless they can: the trouble is that often they 
don’t try. Is Sir Arthur’s comparison sound? If 
men of science wrote clearly and attractively, literary 
men would not infringe on their province. It is the 
business of every man, whatever his special subject 
may be, to write as well as he can, for thus only can 
he persuade the public of the importance of his work. 
Happily, the standard of scientific writing has gone up 
of recent years; but clearness and ease are not common 
gifts, while clumsiness puts off the impatient reader. 
Popularizers may cease to spoil science when experts 
make their writing unnecessary. 


AN ACTOR’S KIT 


Christopher Marlowe. A Play in Five Acts. By 
Ernest Milton. With a Prologue by Walter 
de la Mare. Constable. 16s. net. 


R. ERNEST MILTON is an actor with a rich, 
bravura style, and in that same vein he writes. 

He has a subject to his mood and, if the maker of the 
mighty line be not theme enough, then let him be 
maker of plots and schisms and swept into the net of 
dangerous men. And if plots are not enough, let us 
have a glimpse of the Immortals, Jonson clinking his 
cannikin with Beaumont and Greene and Donne. Then 
why not Raleigh, and with Raleigh some first thoughts 
on tobacco? Why not also a cloak and a Queen? 
And let bards and courtiers rub shoulders in the Mer- 
maid, even though it means jolting the time-table. 
The poet must have his licence, and if the Mermaid be 
not a poetically licensed house we should like to know 
what is. 
There’s richness for you, as Mr. Squeers would have 
said, and the dramatist does not shrink from the glit- 
tering prizes. His effort to attain them is courageous 
and creditable ; he can bombast forth a blank verse that 
does his Christopher no injustice and he has a lyric 
touch of tenderness to temper the grandiloquence. One 
may or may not believe in Mr. Milton’s notions of the 
Mermaid tap-room style or in his fanciful construction 
of Marlowe’s end, but one must grant him a sense of 
largeness in language and of colour in metaphor. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Ding Dong Bell. By Walter de la Mare. 
and Blount. 5s. net. 

The Dark Night. By May Sinclair. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


RTEMUS WARD, as I think I have mentioned 

in these columns before, was always right. He 
said: ‘* Never don’t do nothin which isn’t your Fort, 
for ef you do you’ll find yourself splashin round in the 
Kanawl, figgeratively speakin.’’ There lie before me 
two books, exquisitely written and exquisitely printed, 
which bring to my mind that golden and _irre- 
vocable law. It is Mr. de la Mare’s ‘‘ Fort’ to write 
poetry: here he is writing prose. It is Miss Sinclair’s 
‘* Fort ’’ to write prose: here she is writing poetry. 
And both find themselves, figgeratively speakin, 
splashin round in the Kanawl. 

‘ Ding Dong Bell’ has things in it worthy of its 
author. But they are the poetical things. Here are 
three brief stories, and yet they are not stories: 
anecdotes rather, moments, moods: and each is the 
mere setting for lovely epitaphs, almost all of them in 
verse, and almost all of them surely, indeed typically, 
the work of the poet whose early fame was so largely 
founded on an epitaph for a beautiful lady. The prose 
settings have, of course, that delicate distinction which 
makes so much of Mr. de la Mare’s writing sound like 
a rebuke—as if, even when he is entirely failing, he 
were at any rate trying for something beyond the com- 
prehension of the rest of us. But they have none of the 
dignity that can be given only by inevitability. It is 
man’s habit to talk of worms and epitaphs; death and 
decay in all around we see; life’s most vivid experi- 
ences borrow their very vividness from the fact of 
evanescence and mortality, and the intensest emotion 
has been distilled in the greatest art to celebrate this 
theme. Mr. de la Mare is worthy to tackle it again— 
but as a poet. In his prose, it slips from him, the 
sense of effort and incompleteness in the saying, of the 
shape always evoked-and always eluding, of dissatis- 
faction, contradicts instead of expressing the vague 
impressiveness of the mood or moral to be conveyed. 
We know that it is to be conveyed, but we are denied 
the knowledge of what it is. Denied, that is to say, 
until we come to the epitaphs themselves; and then, 
working in his own approved medium, Mr. de la Mare 
can tell us anything he will: As thus: 

Three sisters rest beneath 
This cypress shade, 
Sprightly Rebecca, Anne, 
And Adelaide. 
Gentle their hearts to ali 
On earth, save Man; 
In Him, they said, all Grief, 
All Wo began. 
Spinsters they lived, and spinsters 
Here are laid; 
Sprightly Rebecca, Anne, 
And Adelaide, 
If such inscriptions as this were genuinely discovered 
on tombstones, Mr. de la Mare is lucky. But I fancy 
he is luckier than that. 

It is hard to surmise what led Miss Sinclair to put 
the commonplace plot and the commonplace characters 
(all as conventional as sheep) of ‘ The Dark Night ’ 
into verse, unless indeed she was thus enabled to over- 
look how thoroughly commonplace they are. There 
are some who would deny that she had put anything 
into verse: for, they would say, verse which neither 
rhymes nor scans had better be printed in solid blocks 
as prose. They would be wrong. Miss Sinclair has 
written verse right enough. The melody of the move- 
ment is unmistakable. And occasionally she has almost 
written poetry. But, had she really been a poet, she 
would have known—though perhaps not consciously— 
that you cannot hope to achieve the heights in expres- 
sion unless you have pitched the action there. Mat- 


Selwyn 


thew Arnold was not right as consistently as Artemus 


Ward, but he was right very often: and he was right 
in the emphasis he laid upon action. Now what is the 
action of Miss Sinclair’s poetical novel? It is told in 
the first person by a young woman, apparently rich and 
good, called Elizabeth. She is in love with a young 
man called Victor—Victor Rendal, in fact; for he is 
a poet ; and he looks nice playing tennis, as most people 
do, though the niceness becomes suddenly comic when 
described like this : 

He is dressed all in white— 

Thin garments that the wind whips close to his smooth limbs 

Showing the fine, hard legs 5 

Shooting up from the lean ankles ; 

The hips, curved like half moons, 

Poised on the swelling shaft of the thighs ; 

The slender loins; 

The muscles parting from the thin furrow of the spine; 

The winged and plated muscles 

Of shoulder and breast. 

Walt Whitman himself by no means avoided the 
ridiculous when cataloguing the beauties of the male 
body : but, compared to this stuff, how magnificent he 
is at even his most ridiculous! However, let us get 
back to our sheep— 

There is an unpleasant child called Monica, who, at 
the age of ten, is an aggressive man-hunter, and 
languishes ferociously after Victor. Monica’s mother 
dies, and on her death-bed insists that Elizabeth shall 
take the child under her care. Elizabeth promises. 

Well, you know what poets are—though Elizabeth 
apparently didn’t. Monica grows up and Victor goes 
off with her. But without Elizabeth’s money they have 
a poor time: Monica is not the sort of person whose 
love would long survive in hardship and poverty, and 
she takes to going about in a motor-car with Mr. 
Rosenthal, who has ‘‘ a loose red mouth that smiles a 
writhing, succulent smile.’’ Then Elizabeth realizes 
one of those great truths which are generally known 
as Great Truths. If you are good, you will be happy. 
If not, not. She has been unhappy because she has 
been nursing jealous and selfish and ungenerous 
thoughts about the lovers. 

And as I looked at them 
My hate and lust and jealousy died, 
The white flame was lit in my heart again. 
And I loved them. 
So she sets to work to save them—‘‘ before poverty 
has driven her from him.’’ Complacently she exclaims : 
I think I have saved them. 
I have given them my house in St. John’s Wood, 
To live in for ever. 
It is a cruel fact, but it is a fact, that some places 
sound romantic and some don’t. Miss Sinclair’s 
rhythm and geography combine to make her verses 
read like a parody of the ‘ Song of Solomon.’ You 
can say of your love that her nose is like a tower that 
looketh towards Damascus, but you positively must 
not say it is like the gas-works that look towards 
Kilburn Park: and, with her St. John’s Wood, Miss 
Sinclair is as unfortunate as that. 
All is now well. 
His dreams shall come back to him, 
And his songs shall be written again. 
And his peace shall be my peace, 
It sounds easy. But the end is easier still. For 
Victor, presumably knowing what his circumstances 
demand of him, goes blind. 
Ten days after it happened 
Monica left him. 
There is no reason, practical or esthetic, for his going 
blind. The account of how it happened is, from the 
point of view of diagnosis, most unsatisfactory. But 
it cuts the knot, and restores Victor to Elizabeth, and 
we are particularly informed that everything in the 
garden is lovely. 
When I am not reading to him, 
He likes me to tell him 
The things that are happening in the garden. 

Miss Sinclair is a serious artist, with talents both 
notable and noted. ‘ The Dark Night’ is of great in- 
terest as illustrating what happens when even such a 
one does something which isn’t her ‘‘ Fort.’’ 
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MOTOR CAR PRICES 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


motor carriages will be in open competition with 

the rest of the world. From 1915 up to that 
date his home market has been partially conserved by 
the import duty of 334 per cent. charged on his foreign 
rivals’ goods, and this allowed English and Scottish 
firms to build up their export connexion. With a cer- 
tain sale of so many motor carriages at home, the 
manufacturer can lay down his programme of output 
on a scale that permits him to reduce his overhead 
and standing charges, and thus to cheapen the cost 
of the car. This enables him to give the exporter a 
discount sufficient to make it worth while for the mer- 
chant to endeavour to sell his goods, and also allows 
the traders to whom the cars are consigned to sell them 
at a price low enough to compete with cars from 
other sources. Time will show whether the output 
of the British motor factories will fall after their home 
market has been thrown open to the world. The point 
of interest to the public is, How will it affect prices? 
Are they going to fall, remain stationary, or increase? 
It would be a bold prophet who suggested an increase, 
yet the probability is not so absurd as many would 
imagine. If the importer is to be believed, he has 
never paid the full 33$ per cent. duty on his products 
as sold; so that if the public think that the French, 
German, Italian, Belgian, Austrian, and American cars 
are going to reduce their prices by one-third of those 
current to-day, their eyes will shortly be opened to 
the real state of affairs. 

In the middle of May one of the oldest of British 
car manufacturers announced that ‘‘ they had been 
able to arrange to reduce the prices ’’ of their product 
which more closely competed with the cars imported 
from Canada and the U.S.A. to this country. This 
was after the vote in the House of Commons had 
failed to extend the McKenna duties beyond August 1. 
At the same time the importers of cars from Canada 
and the U.S.A. announced to their agents and dealers 
that any alteration in prices that might take place on 
their goods would be allowed on all their sales and 
stock. The French and Italian builders made no such 
guarantee, which rather inclines the observer to form 
an opinion that the Continental car manufacturer 
hopes to get the fuller benefit of the abolition of the 
duty. 

These are three straws thrust out prominently to 
indicate which way the wind is blowing, but as they 
point in varying directions, it is difficult to form a defi- 
nite conclusion on the evidence. However, if one 
examines the dossiers carefully, ‘certain suggestions 
offer themselves that may be of interest to those who 
wish to buy motor carriages. Mr. Snowden, with the 
Englishman’s usual care for the foreigner at the ex- 
pense of his own countrymen, suggested that the date 
fixed for the removal of the import duty on cars would 
give the holders of stock on which they had paid this 
duty time to sell it to the public, or get it off their 
hands. His tongue must have been in his cheek 
when he made this remark, as he could not have found 
a better method of stopping the sale of such imported 
cars. The public asked themselves, ‘‘ Why should 
we buy now, when in a few weeks prices may fall?’ ; 
and, in actual fact, sales did suddenly stop in that 
market. Of course, if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had had more experience and knowledge of 
the trade affected by his remark, he would have known 
that he could have spared them his consideration, since 
such stock as they had could have been returned to 
bond again just before the duty came off, and the cash 
they had paid refunded to them. On the other 
hand, the British manufacturer is taking advantage 
of the slump in the sales of his rivals to unload as 
much of his own present stock and as soon as he can, at 
as low a price as possible, in order to capture some, 


\ FTER August 1 the British manufacturer of 


if not all, of those customers who possibly might have 
bought imported carriages or chassis. And the pub- 
lic, if they are wise, will take advantage of the offer 
and buy British cars now, as it is very questionable 
whether these prices will be further lowered in the 
near future. On the contrary, according to the views 
of many makers of cars, if their sales fall, owing to 
the competition of the cheaper French and Italian pro- 
ductions, aided by the exchange values of the franc 
and lira, prices will increase. 

This brings one to survey the position of the dollar 
and the possible effect free trade will have on the price 
of the imported Canadian-American car. For it must 
be understood that the U.S.A. motor manufacturer 
has exported into England from his Canadian factory 
in the past, in order to get the reduction in the im- 
port duty of some seven to eleven per cent. under the 
Colonial preference scheme. After August 1, unless 
it suits him better in the matter of production and distri- 
bution, the U.S.A. car importer may return to his pre- 
war method and import direct from the States and, if 
necessary, reduce the output of the Canadian factories. 
How these are affected does not come within the scope 
of this article. It is the price the public will have to 
pay for motor carriages that concerns us at present. 
Consequently, when one finds that a guarantee is given 
to customers and agents that no losses, should 
there be any, shall be borne by them, the im- 
partial observer is apt to think the expression 
‘should there be any’’ really means there 
will be no reduction in price.’’ But if there is no 
longer any need to pay the import charges of even 
224 per cent. on the wholesale invoiced value, who is 
going to benefit by its remission if prices are not 
lowered accordingly? Mr. Snowden imagines that 
cars will be cheaper and that, therefore, more will 
be bought. He cares not whether they are built by 
British workmen under trade union wages, or aliens 
on piece work at far lower rates. ‘‘ Let the masses 
be able to buy themselves motors at low prices ’’ may 
sound very well as a political speech, but translated 
into hard cash it is quite another matter. Further- 
more, the dollar is far below parity, and cheap labour 
is getting scarcer in the U.S.A. every year, and the 
mass production factories find costs are going up and 
not down as they had hoped. Therefore, it would 


EX ASPERATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD. 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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(Continued from page 615.) 

seem unwise to expect more than that American 
car importers will reduce the prices of the present 
models by £20 to £50 per car, and pocket any balance 
themselves. 

British motor manufacturers do not really fear 
American competition in England, much though they 
are afraid of that from the Continent of Europe. Of 
course, if the U.S.A. over-produce this year, they may 
dump a large consignment of cars in England and sell 
them at virtually cost price to get rid of them. If 
that should happen, the consequences will be serious 
to British motor manufacturers and their employees, 
but the public will then get cars cheaply. But the 
U.S.A. does not build the small car, and so the horse- 
power tax, the difficulty of garaging, and the greater 
cost of running a full-sized car will always keep the 
small car market for British-made cars. And in Eng- 
land the small car is becoming the popular vehicle of 
the day on account of its low first cost, its economy 
in maintenance, hardy life, and ample speed to carry 
four persons in various forms of coachwork, either open 
or closed. These small cars even moved the Royal 
Automobile Club to promote an official trial of 
their qualities last month, after a lapse of ten years. 
Price decided the class each competitor should be 
placed in, and six classes of these small cars ranging 
from £130 to £350 and more, took part in a six 
days’ event over 1,000 miles of severe roads in mid- 
Wales and England. All the cars entered were 
British built and proved their respective capabilities in 
no mean fashion, and all were ordinary stock 
machines and not specially built for the competition. 
They demonstrated that although small in rated horse- 
power—7 h.p. to 12 h.p.—and low in price, they 
were capable of doing any type of journey of a long 
and arduous kind without any more trouble than “ fill- 
ing up ’’ with oil and fuel. 

Price is a very important factor, other things 
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being equal, so that it is not surprising to fing 
a certain amount of hesitation in purchasing smaller 
vehicles to-day, when there is a possibility of 
seeing the cost lessen within a few months. That is 
why even the importer of these small cars has found 
a shrinkage in his salesmen’s order books. In the 
meanwhile the makers of the British small cars are 
relying on their proved performances in the past to 
hold their own at their present prices, which 
are so low that it is difficult to see how they 
can be further reduced. In this lies their salvation, 
for nothing annoys the private owner more than to 
purchase his car and find in a short time that it has 
lost a large proportion of its secondhand value by the 
reduction in cost of the same model when new. For 
this reason prices of British cars are less likely to 
change. 


Uniform Everywhere 
Reliable Always 


303 


ROLLS- 


THE BEST CAR 


ROYCE 


IN THE WORLD 


Owners’ Appreciations of Rolls-Royce 


RELIABILITY 


‘| HAVE run my car for twelve and a half years and have never yet had 
an involuntary stop. The car is running as well to-day as onthe day I 
bought it.’ Reference No. 670.—23/4/23 


‘I HAVE now owned my car since April, 1913, and have always been 
most pleased with it.....In my opinion the car is now running better 
than in 1913.’ Reference No. 744.—29/11/23 


The original letters may be seen on application 


Rolls-Royce Cars & Rolls-Royce Aero Engines are famous 
for their RELIABILITY 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.: 


Telegrams; Rolhead, Piccy, London Telephone : Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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“THE LONGEST DISTANCE 
for the SMALLEST OUTLAY.” 


HAT is economical motoring. In other 
words :—Humber Motoring. The West- 
minster Gasette, recently eulogising Humber 


32 Holborn Viaduct. E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Expert Branch Office: 


Repair Work. & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N. 


Cars, made the above comment. 
Drivers are continually commenting on the great 
maintenance economy afforded in the investment 


94 New Bond Street, W.1 oa. 


The Humber 15.9 h.p. Five-seater 


Humber Owner- 


QUA LITY CARS. of a Humber. Proof sufficient that Humber cars 
are economy cars. Yet economy is only second 

8 h.p. Light Car (Chummy body) ... £250 
8 i Light Car (2 eater, with ickey to the Sreat feature Humber cars possess, and 

seat) ww £250 that is ‘* Quality,’’ translated into ‘‘ Value."’ 
8 h.p. Sseater Saluon £310 
11.4 h.p. 2-seater double ‘ickey 

a £460 May we send you our Art Catalogue ? 
11.4 h.p. ‘with yet rear 

screen)... £475 
11.4 h.p. Cou (with double 

pé 

11.4 h.p. 2 Coupé 
11.4 h.p. 3door Saloon ... £595 
11.4 h.p. 4seater All-weather ... £610 
15.9 h.p. 5-seater Touring aa (with = 

Auster rear screen) ... £695 
15.9 h.p. 3door Saloon ... ... «. £915 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ...  ... £915 
HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 

City Showr 


The 14/40 h.p. SUNBEAM 
and its standard of Quality 


For some motorists a large, powerfully-engined car, 
with accommodation for five or six passengers, !s 
almost a necessity. 


But there is also the motorist whose needs call for a 
car of moderate size, his personal preference for some- 
thing far better than moderate quality. That motorist 
also will be best satisfied with a Sunbeam—with a four- 
cylinder, four-wheel brake 14/40 h.p. model. 

In the 14/40 h.p. all the virtues of mechanical perfection, of 
braking security, of efficient springing, superb coachwork and 
exquisite finish which have made the larger Sunbeam models 
supreme in their class, are compressed into a car which costs but 
£14 yearly in tax. At £685, complete with four-wheel brakes, 
the 14/40 h.p. Sunbeam offers incomparable value in a five- 
seater touring model. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 


Heap WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Showrooms and Export Department : 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. 


UNBEAM 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 
Models & Prices 


12/30 h.p. 4-cyl. Touring Car 45m 


14/40 h.p. 4-cyl. Touring Car 


685 


16/50 h.p. 6-cyl. Touring Car £850 
20/60 h.p. 6-cyl. Touring Car £950 
24/70 h.p. 6-cyl. Touring Car £1295 
All except the 12/30 h.p. model fitted 


with four-wheel brakes. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’”? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 119. 
[Nn GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND BUCKS TO FIND THEM WHO COULD FAIL? 
Of all men of good will the tout-ensemble curtail. 
Was worn when Jamie reigned, ‘‘ the wisest 
Europe.”’ 
This Alpine peak who climbs does well to take a new 
rope. 
Skilled was she ‘‘ far events full wisely to presage.’ 
Such may we call the plum, the peach, the verdant gage. 
Some men have made machines, this man machines have 
made. 
Dear ladies, when in doubt, ’tis best to get it weighed ; 
Then this word won’t be uttered by him, the addressee, 
Which might a cause of scandal to folk of that kind be. 


fool in 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 117. 


Two INSECTS, ONE A VEGETARIAN MILD, 
THE OTHER LEAPS ON UNSUSPECTING PREY ; 
Bor CLAD IN GREEN, THE JOY OF EVERY CHILD 
WHO LIGHTS UPON: THEM OF A SUMMER’S DAY. 
“* Fierce as a dragon Ground he at grammar.” 
Curtail this keepsake As with a hammer. 
Troublesome truly, Comfortless, irksome, 
When it is ended, Then they may work some. 
Note him at night--time, Peeping at planets. 
‘* Hark to that howling! ’’ Godwits and gannets! 
Cherished by children, Gruesome and greedy. 
Burdened with baggage, Not over speedy. 
Ready to rob us, Rides to the races. 
Slippery, snake-like, Haunts muddy places. 
Yes, I suppose I’m one (Fitly you’re frowning), 
Thus to mishandle the Methods of Browning. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 117. 
G rammatis T 


R el Ic 
A nnoyin G 
S tik 
S targaze R 
H ubbu B 
Oo gr E 
P ackhors E 
P ickpocke T 

e L 
R eprobat E 


Acrostic No. 117.—The winner is Mr. J. Byers, 11 Humble- 
don View, Sunderland, who has chosen as his prize ‘ Literary 
Studies and Reviews,’ by Richard Aldington, published by Allen 
and Unwin and reviewed in our columns on May 31 under the 
title of ‘ Puritans and Poets.’ Sixteen other competitors chose 
this book, fourteen named Mr. Masefield’s ‘ Recent Prose,’ ten 
‘ El Raisuni,’ five ‘ Little Mexican,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from E. Barrett, Martha, 
Sisyphus, Boskerris, Old Mancunian, St. Ives, R. H. Keate, 
N. O. Sellam, Lady Duke, D. L., Doric, Beehive, Lilian, 
C. A. S., John Lennie, Tuhope, Gunton, Iago, Twyford, Carrie, 
Madge, F. I. Morcom, Gay, C. J. Warden, Baitho, Carlton, and 
Hanworth. 

One Licut Wronc: A. de V. Blathwayt, Jeff, A. B. Mack- 
intosh, Sir J. D. Tichborne, Bart., F. M. Petty, Beechworth, 
J. Chambers, S. H. Groves, Trike, B. Brewster, Miss Kelly, 
Tyro, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Merton, Mrs. J. Butler, William 
Birkenruth, Shorne-Hill, and Kirkton. 

Two Licnurs Wronc: Igidie, Barberry, John Coope, A. H. 
Dickinson Jun., Diamond, and Margaret. All others more. 


For Light 3 Aggravating is accepted, for Light 8 Pack-mule, 


and for Light 11 Rogue. I regret that I cannot accept Ren 
gade for the last light, although “‘ Kirkton ”’ affirms that * 
Renegade, Reptile, Rogue (in the worst sense), 
Each of these epithets Fits the offence. 

Acrostic No. 116.—Correct : Miss Kelly, C. A. S., L. Walii 
Lilian, Rev. A. R. A. Watson, T. H. Sheridan, H. Ww 
Guy, Mrs. McConnell, Gocot, Bordyke, B. Brewster, Nora H 
Boothroyd, Chimudi, R. Tullis Jun., Quis, Herbert E. Johnson, 
Grace Turner, J. G. Lockhart, Ludus, C. E. C., H. J. M 
Leigh Criddle, F. Gray, J. Chambers, Baitho, E. Edwards 
Rev. J. A. Easten, Miss M. Haydon, Martha, R. C. Hart-Davis 
M. Story, D. Barnard, Ruth, Pussy, G. F. Sampson, Plumbago, 
C. H. Burton, A. H. Dickinson Jun., D. L., Joker, C. M. Vin. 
cent, L. M. Maxwell, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Barberry, E 
Barrett, Gunton, Laides, Jokertoo, M. East, Fuzileer, Carlton, 
Trike, Mrs. Walters, Roid, Armadale, Materfamilias, Albert 
E. K. Wherry, Dolmar, C. J. Wardeit, Sir R. A. Egerton, Jeff 
Peter, Spican, Merton, 3V, Doric, East Sheen, W. Richardson, 
Met, 6 Albert Road, Mrs. McCalman, A. M. W. Maxwell, Mrs. 
H. A. de C. Pereira, N. O. Sellam, M. A. S. McFarlane 
C. E. P., Old Mancunian, Cheyne, Shorne Hill, Boskerris 
Carrie, A. D, Hope, Vixen, A. de V. Blathwayt, Sisyphus, 
Hanworth, Hon. R. G. Talbot, F. I. Morcom, Amyand, Henry 
G., Pen, J. Doman Turner, Iago, K. Jones, F. M. Petty, John 
Lennie, R. Ransom, Still Waters, A. Riley, St. Ives, Diamond 
Monks Hill, Kirkton, Lady Mottram, M. Overton, and Mrs. 
Culley. 

One Licut Wronc: N. B. Pease, Sizmuz, C. A. Newman 
Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, Mrs. W. H. Myers, F. S. Lea, A. F. 
Drelis, Rev. J. M. Geden, Slade, Farsdon, William Birkenruth, 
Olga, R. H. Keate, D. Ward, H. W. Small, Sir Douglas 
Gamble, G. T., Iris, Lt.-Col. C. H. Kitching, Stucco, A. B. 
Mackintosh, Orphie, M. Hogarth, Gay, Oakapple, Madge, 
Coque, Glamis, Mrs. J. Butler, H. M. Vaughan, Miss Green 
Price, G. H. Rodolph, Margaret, Gladys P. Lamont, and H. 
Harvey, Arthur Mills, and G. E. Crawford. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Lady Duke, S. Roxburgh, Cabbage, 
Rho Kappa, Rev. E. P. Gatty, B. L. Rice, The Honble. Lady 
Macnaughten, E. A. N., Dr. R. L. Sherlock, and Lady Ash- 
brooke Crump. All others more. 

For Light 1 Closet and Cabinet are accepted, for Light 8 
Thespian, and for Light 9 Ice. 

Car_ton.—The answer to the question asked regarding Light 
10 of No. 114 is expected to be a decided negative: ‘‘ No, in- 
deed, it is not! ”’ 

J. G. Lockuart.—Why wait nine months before calling our 
attention to the fact? After so long an interval it may be 
difficult to get the matter put right, but we will do our best. 


THE BALLAD OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By 
OSCAR BOULTON 
BLUE CLOTH, 3/6 net. 


Times.—‘‘ Vigorous and varied . . 
competent technique.”’ 


Poetry Review.—‘‘ A mind steeped in love of 
letters, critical, fastidious and cultured, as well as 
what is commonly termed original ’’ . . . sar- 
casm keen as a rapier. . . . His verse, in its 
changes from grave to comical, from  trans- 
cendental to derision, may bewilder those who 
relegate pathos and humour to different airtight 
compartments. . . . To insincerity Oscar Boulton 
is pitiless, to honest error he is compassionate.:. . 

‘‘ The Pageant of Ancestry,’’ with its graphic 
panorama of characters and events, each one 
poignant, vivid and palpitating, suggests a 
creative power which would make a remarkable 
novelist ; the psychological analysis and dramatic 
power are both evident: as evident as love of 
nature... . 


It is chiefly in the blend and variety of qualities 
that this writer’s individuality consists; so much 
so that six different reviewers might by their 
selections give in each instance a totally different 
impression. 


unusually 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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S.P.C.K. 
for Books 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 
Call or Write 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Lists post free 


Visitors te London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


** Very emphatically tops them al!."—Dairy Grapnic. 


LONDON A brilliant book."—Tue Times. 


Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 1ol- 
ENVI RON s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Liverroot Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- ee Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Ma 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. S. DEVON & 8. CO 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


4/- 
WALL. 


Tl Declinat 


For Sport or Pleasure 
Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 


TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 


Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized tables, ° 


four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. 


LAKE LLYWENAN 


Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors; Boats, Gillies. 


TROUT UP TO 5j LB. 


Average weight 1# lb. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars - Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND 


II. Publication of Embossed Books. 


The National Institute is the largest publishing house for the 
blind in the world. Within the last seven years over one million 
and a half embossed publications have been issued. A competent 
blind reader, with the ten “eyes” of their hands, can read as 
quickly as a person with sight. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 

The object of the Institute, the largest Institution for the Blind in 
the world, is the care and welfare of the blind from birth to old age. 
SEND A GIFT to those who have LOST A GIFT 
All donations should be addressed to the HON. TREASURERS, 
NationaL INstituTe FoR THE 226 Great PorTLAND StREET, 

Lonpon, W.1. 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P. Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MCDERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
ndon Office : 


Lo: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Round the Library 


Table 


ADVERSARIA 


latest book (if it is not rather the last but one) 

Elephants and Ethnologists (Kegan Paul, 15s. 
net). There is a monument at Copan, in Honduras, 
carved with a Mongolian figure in the centre and all 
round it curious figures. At the top, right and left, 
are two carvings, which look at first sight like elephant 
heads with the trunks hanging down. Everybody who 
has seen them says they look like elephants and then 
proceeds to explain that they are not elephant heads 
but tapirs or macaws. The reason for this is that other- 
wise they would have to show how the sculptor could 
make a carving of a beast separated from him either 
by. geological epochs or by the whole width of the 
Pacific Ocean. Prof. Eliot Smith believes that the 
elephant on the monument is an elephant, carved by 
someone from a drawing or another carving. On the 
elephant’s head is a mahout. As I have no theory to 
support, I turned up Maudslay’s photographs and his 
sketches of the monument and found that the drawings 
in Prof. Smith’s book do not in the slightest misrepre- 
sent the original, that there is an elephant and his 
mahout in the photograph as in the drawing. This 
means, | am afraid, that I am committed to the theory 
that the Maya civilization was influenced from the 
Indian Ocean, a theory anathema to orthodox ethno- 
logists. But the elephant is not a macaw. There are 
other similarities to be found on monuments and manu- 
scripts, but they hardly carry me further and, gener- 
ally, Prof. Smith leaves the impression that he proves 
too much, though not in this particular case. The 
drawings—woodcuts mostly—are very decorative in 
themselves, beyond being, as far as I can check them, 
accurate. 


if HAVE been reading Professor Elliot Smith’s 


* * * 


I can recommend as good reading A Book of 
‘* Characters ’’ (Routledge, 12s. 6d. net), compiled and 
translated by Mr. Richard Aldington. It is popular 
rather than scholarly in character, and this is all to the 
good, as it has allowed the editor considerable freedom 
in his choice of extracts, while it will prepare the way 
for an edition which will present the subject in a fuller 
and stricter way. As a competent French scholar, 
Mr. Aldington is at his best with La Bruyére and 
Vauvenargues, of whom we have only Miss Lee’s 
selection in modern English. A good many of the 
English Characters had already been printed by the late 
Professor Morley, and Mr. Aldington has evidently 
thought that it would be hopeless for him to identify 
authors who were ‘‘ unknown ”’ to that scholar. The 
Character has been briefly treated in the Cambridge 
History by Professor Routh and is ripe for serious 


work on the subject. 
* * * 


It is a pleasure to meet with any work on Irish his- 
tory which is written with any other purpose than 
glorification of the Celt and execration of English rule. 
Irish writers consistently forget that beside her national 
existence Ireland formed a part of the comity of 
Christendom, and was subject to the same influences 
as the rest of Europe, political and social as well as 
religious. The conquest of Ireland by Henry II was 
nominally complete, but it was not till the rule of 
Edward was affirmed that the benefits of that conquest 
were widely felt. Miss Olive Armstrong has, in her 
Edward Bruce’s Invasion of Ireland (Murray, 6s. net), 


undertaken a study of the rise, decline, and fall of the 
power of English law in Ireland in the Middle Ages 
and has justly fixed on the Scotch invasion, though it 
only lasted three and a half years, as the turning point 
between them. Her work falls into three parts. 


* * * 


In the first is a very necessary statement of the abso- 
lute impartiality of English law, which those who know 
the character of Edward I and his lawyers can readily 
believe, modified only for Irishmen by the authority of 
the Brehon laws which allowed monetary compensation 
for murder and the existence of the manor system which 
denied any right of the villein (nativus, hibernicus) 
against his lord. The second part gives a clear account 
of the campaigns of Edward Bruce, which does not 
perhaps give the reader an adequate knowledge of the 
difficulties in reconciling the confused and contradictory 
recitals which are all we have to go on. The third 
describes the utter discredit of the central government, 
the powerlessness of the law, the growth of the almost 
independent ‘‘ liberties ’’ of the Irish lords, and the 
relapse into Celtic savagery. The whole is carefully 
documented and clearly written. 


* * * 


Since writing this book, Miss Armstrong has made 
a further study of the apocryphal Modus Tenendi Par- 
liamenta, which she evidently takes to be a genuine 
document, in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The English Modus does not exist in any 
manuscript earlier than Richard II, and was probably 
fabricated for use in the Parliamentary troubles of his 
reign—none of its provisions corresponds with any 
actual state of the English Parliament. The Irish copy 
of it obtained a quasi-legal standing by being entered 
on the Patent Rolls in 1418 as an Inspeximus. The 
Patent Roll has long been lost.. A certified copy 
under Great Seal of this entry—an Exemplification— 
was sent over to England some years later, and 
ultimately came into the possession of Sir Robert 
Cotton. It is now lost. Three copies of this exempli- 
fication were made, by Hakewell the famous Chancery 
lawyer, by Selden, and by Molyneux—Hakewell’s copy 
being obviously the best. These still exist, as well as 
an imperfect roll printed by Dopping in 1692. It is 
alluded to in the reign of Richard III as the statute of 
Henry Fitz Empress, and from that time on took in all 
the Irish historians up to our own days, the best 
example of an apocryphal document becoming a real 


force. 
* * * 


Let me recommend Major Vivian Gilbert’s The 
Romance of the Last Crusade (Appleton, 5s. net), as 
an excellent narrative of Allenby’s campaign in 
Palestine, and of the way in which our Cockney soldiers 
fought over the ground of their school Scripture les- 
sons. ‘* The first things we bought after the capture 
of Jerusalem were Bibles and matches.’’ A book of 
a very different kind, but good reading too, is The 
Life Work of Lord Avebury, 1834-1913 (Watts, 6s. 
net), written by a number of friends to bring out the 
different sides of his career. No better monument 
could be desired by any man, and his daughter, who 
edits the book, may well feel proud of his career and 
the manifold services he rendered to the public. 

LIBRARIAN 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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THE BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY 


has united to organise 


A MAGNIFICENT CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBIT 


in the Palace of Industry at Wembley 
BECAUSE— 


The Gas Industry is the largest, oldest and most 
progressive of the world’s scientific fuel industries : 


The Gas Industry makes possible the most advanta- 


geous use of the nation’s greatest raw material—coal : 


The Gas Industry produces the most economical, 
convenient and hygienic fuel for the home: 


The Gas Industry produces the most economical, 
convenient and reliable fuel for industry: 


The Gas Industry leads the way in abolishing smoke: 
The Gas Industry therefore stands for happier 


domestic conditions, improved factory conditions, 
healthier towns and better housing ; and is the key 
to national and individual prosperity and progress. 


Every citizen of the Empire, man or woman, should 
see the proof of all these facts and make a note to 


VISIT 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


AT WEMBLEY 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


cause for the inanition that prevails in a good 

many of the Stock .Exchange markets at the 
moment. It is curious, in the circumstances, to find 
French Government, railway, and municipal bonds ris- 
ing in price. The House argues, however, that a 
change of French Government may have the effect of 
bringing into power a Cabinet which will take a more 
international view of the European situation than 
French statesmen have exercised during the past few 
years. The feeling of friendship between the two 
nations has been strained, at any rate financially, to 
no small extent by the intransigent attitude adopted 
from time to time by the late French Premier, This 
hopefulness in regard to the outlook has not, however, 
communicated itself to other markets, and Home Rail- 
way stocks are heavy, not so much because of the 
French impasse, as from the fear of fresh labour 
troubles arising out of the unofficial strike on the 
tubes. The principal theatre of Stock Exchange 
animation this week has been the Kaffir Circus, but 
even there the feeling of cheerfulness, engendered in 
the earlier part of the week, gave place to a sentiment 
of caution which induced profit-snatching and a 
consequent decline in prices. 


F RENCH politics are debited with being the 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 

The greatest Stock Exchange sensation of the last 
four weeks has been the breathless rise in BritisH 
Controlled Oilfields shares. Of these, there are issued 
four million Common and five million Preferred shares, 
all of five dollars each, making a total of forty-five 
million dollars. We went, fairly closely, into the 
position of the company some time back, and the 
shares, recommended as a useful speculative purchase, 
crumbled away in price from 1os. to about 6s. 6d. 
And now they are up to 13s. Enormous buying of 
the shares has taken place. Blocks of both classes 
are being lifted from the market at every Stock 
Exchange settlement. The price slips back a little; 
recoils, as it were, only that it may rise the higher on 
the next buying wave. House gossip puts 15s. as the 
estimated figure which Controlled are likely to reach. 
As to what the rise is due, few men venture any 
opinion, except that of the huge purchases already men- 
tioned. It is one of those cases, rare nowadays, in which 
the professional speculator is compelled, against his 
own judgment, to dcknowledge the market’s inherent 
strength.. Scepticism openly declares that the price 
cannot remain as high as its present level, but he is a 
hardy man who dares to sell a bear, and the gambler 
casts in his lot on the side of those who maintain that 
the rise is not yet finished. 


KAFFIRS AND THEIR COURSES 


Next Wednesday will be an exciting day for South 
Africa, for then should be known whether General 
Smuts and his friends are to return to power, or 
whether the Government will pass to a Nationalist- 
Socialist ‘‘ Pact.’? The latter has made a furtive bid 
for the mining vote by a rather vague statement of 
benevolent intentions towards the great industry which 
forms the backbone of the Transvaal’s prosperity. 
This statement chimed with the London Stock 
Exchange view that, whichever party is returned, the 
new Government will certainly not kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Nevertheless, the Kaffir Circus 
will breathe more freely if next week’s Eléction goes 
in favour of Smuts and the Constitutionalists. This 
come to pass, we shall see a mild boomlet in Kaffirs. 
If the Hertzog Party is successful, the boomlet will 
be—postponed. 


STORES SHARES 


London’s mammoth stores are certain to do well by 
reason of the Exhibition influx of visitors. Buyers in 
some departments may, and do, complain that ladies 
are deferring their purchases until the July Sales, but 
husbands know, alas, better than that. Here is a list 
of shares in a few of the big Stores Companies, with 
the last paid dividends and the yields, calculated upon 
them, at to-day’s Stock Exchange prices :— 


Share. Div. Price. Vield. 
John Barker ............ 20 59/6 615 0 
Debenham __...........+. 10 27/- 7 7 6 
eee II 39/6 511 9 
Selfridge 10 29/6 615 0 
25 68/6 7 5 0 


Debenham’s and Selfridge’s are both Preferred 
Ordinary shares, the dividends being limited to 10 
per cent. in each case. And, parenthetically, if it be 
objected that the first-named company is not a Stores 
in the proper sense of that word, the mistake shall be 
attributed, an it please you, to masculine ignorance. 


DUNLOPS 

Monday’s meeting of the Dunlop Company is 
awaited with the utmost eagerness, and it is likely that 
there will be a record attendance of shareholders. The 
best thing for every proprietor to do is to go to the 
meeting in person, if he possibly can, and to judge 
for himself which is the better of the alternatives laid 
before him. Upon the result of the meeting of the 
Ordinary shareholders—there are four other Dunlop 
meetings to be held on the same day—will depend to 
no small extent the course of the price of the shares 
in the near future, and it is this which renders personal 
attendance so eminently desirable on the part of the 
proprietor of Ordinary shares. Janus 


TEN YEARS’ PAINTING 


IN 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Exhibition by 
R. GWELO GOODMAN 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 
GALLERIES 
195 PICCADILLY, W.1 


June 6th to June 28th. Daily 10 to 5 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
BETTY COMPSON and RICHARD DIX in 
“THE WOMAN WITH FOUR FACES” 
“THE GREAT WHITE SILENCE” 
(Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition) 
by Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S., F.Z.S. 


BUSTER KEATON in “CONVICT 13,” etc 


2 to 10.45. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 2 te 10.45. 


MILTON SILLS and VIRGINIA VALLI in 
“A LADY OF QUALITY” 


MONTY BANKS in “* PAGING LOVE” 
Delightful Comedy—** ABOUT FACE” 
“NATURE’S CHORISTERS” (A Study in Bird Life). 
FELIX, the one and only Cat, etc, 

SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Managing Director : 


Books 


OOKS.—Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 

22s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., 

£3 3s.; Encyclopedia of Sport, edited by Earl of Suffolk, 
numerous fine plates, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dill’s Roman Society, 2 
vols., 22s. ; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Single 
Strictness, £3 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s.; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., and fragments, very rare, £8 8s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s. ; Prof. Thorn- 
ton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s. ; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; Salt’s 
The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s. ; 
Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d. ; 
Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thacke- 
ray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
“ Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, 
£30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., 45 5s. ; Gautier’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bar- 
gains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 
1888, 2 vols., £6 offered. _Epwarp Baker’s Great Book Suop, 
14-16, John Street, 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
& Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
w BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. — 


Address for all Busin P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur ra | 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8+. ry B.C. 
B.I, ‘Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Street, London, B.C, 8. 


“Facts are stubborn things’ 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ete -AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.¢ 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID 


£1,500,000 
£6,000,000 


Educational 


FIRE : ACCIDENT 


LIFE : 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust: n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


Personal 
a LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 


ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 
particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 


Street, London, S W.1. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1, 2, & 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4 
Manager and Actuary, Basil May, F.1.A. 
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The Saturday Review 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Story of the Bible 
‘* The Spiritual Story of Mankind.’’ 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Mankind.’’ Illustrated in Colour and 
Black and White by the Author. 10s. net. 


A work unbiased by religious prejudices of any kind, a 
story told in language of beautiful simplicity. A book for 
all time about the book of the Ages. 


Before the Mast—and After: 
The Autobiography of a Sailor and Shipowner. 

By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart., 

Author of ‘‘ The Tragedy of St. Helena,’’ 

‘* Drake, Nelson, and Napoleon,’’ &c., &c. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Sir Walter Runciman has had a remarkable career. 
He is one of the few living men who had personal experi- 
ence of sailing ships, small and large, in the ’sixties. The 
story of the varied craft; their life all over the world, 
their quaint, courageous, fascinating crews and their many 
adventures are vividly set forth. 

‘* Here is a book which is a living fragment of life, a 
portrait gallery of types, which under a few surface 
changes remain to-day what they always were, the pith of 
this sea-born nation.’’-—Morning Post, 


The Road. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This very interesting work on a subject so 
vital to humanity and progress will make a 
wide appeal both to historians and to all 
students of present-day problems. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Belloc says :— 

** Not only is the Road one of the great human institu- 
tions because it is fundamental to social existence, but also 
because its varied effect appears in every department of the 
State. It is the Road which determines the sites of many 
cities and the growth and nourishment of all. It is the 
Road which controls the development of strategies and 
fixes the sites of battles. It is the Road that gives its 
framework to all economic development. It is the Road 
which is the channel of all trade and, what is more im- 
portant, of all ideas. ”’ 

The author further maintains that there were 
five definite stages in the history of the Road. 
‘* To-day,’’ he says, ‘‘ the sixth great change 
is upon us.”’ 


Thomas Burt, M.P., D.C.L., Pitman 


and Privy Councillor. 

An autobiography. With Supplementary 

Chapters by AARON WATSON and a Fore- 

word by WILFRID Burt. 15S. net. 

This autobiography will prove one of the most interesting 
books of the season. Mr. Burt was a Labour Pioneer in 
the most precise and the most extended meaning of the 
term. The conditions of mining life when Mr. Burt first 
entered a coal-pit and the growth of the Labour cause are 
graphically described. 

‘*The autobiography ranks among the most valuable 
documents of our time.”’—The Star. 


Haunted Houses. 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, author of 

‘* Death and Its Mystery ’’ and ‘‘ Dreams of 

an Astronomer.”’ 12s. 6d. net. 

To those who have already read the author’s famous 
Trilogy (‘‘ Before Death,” ‘‘ At Death,” and “ After 
Death ’’) M. Flammarion’s writings of the Spirit World 
will need no introduction. It will be sufficient to say that 
he treats this subject from the same viewpoint of cases of 
phenomenal appearances from the Spirit World. Apart 
from this the book will be found to contain a most inter- 
esting number of Ghost Stories and unaccountable 
happenings. 


FICTION 


Now Published in UNWIN’S 
2/6 Popular Fiction 


Corner Island. 
By JOHN OXENHAM 


A Humorous Story of Modern Finance on 
a Small Island off N.W. Scotland. 


(obtainable also in The Adelphi Library 3/6 net) 
By the same Author, 


MR. CHERRY 
Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


A cheery story of a_highly-respectable 
middle-aged bank cashier retired on a pension. 


THE PERILOUS LOVERS. 
Fourth Impression ! ! ! 7s. 6d. net. 


Considered by many critics to be the best 
book this famous author has yet written. 


The Book of Blanche. 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON.  ‘“ First 

Novel ’’ Library. 7s. 6d. net. 

A very powerful and extremely clever story with a 
setting which is admirably handled. The psychology is 
interesting and the characters are vividly realistic. One 
of the most remarkable “ first novels ’’ of recent years. 


The Unknown Seven. 
By HARRY COVERDALE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Everyone to-day is asking for good detective stories 
and everyone is eager to read something new in this line. 
In this book the author has succeeded in bringing out all 
the startling bizarre qualities of the New York under- 
world. A novel that will appeal to all who love a first- 
class detective yarn. 


Adventure in the Night. 


By WARRINGTON DAWSON, with a Fore- 
word by JOSEPH CONRAD. 7s. 6d. net. 


An extraordinary story, which it is impossible to do 
justice to by plot telling. The very quintessence of romance. 
Its virtue is in its quality, imagination and sense of vitality. 


He Who Walked in Scarlet. 


By NELLIE TOM-GALLON and CALDER 
WILSON. Authors of ‘‘ Monsieur Zero.’’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


A romance of Rome in the present day. A very strong 
and unusual story with a definite theme. The triumph 
of young love over tragedy, the force it exerts to bend its 
elders to its need will make a strong appeal to all who are 
already acquainted with the work of these authors. 


Be Good, Sweet Maid. 
By ANTHONY WHARTON. 
Author of ‘‘ The Man on the Hill.’’ 
7s. 6d. net. 

The story of the successful career of a writer 
of ‘* best sellers.’’ 

The author ironically tilts at the public 
literary taste, and has created in Laura Strong 
a very real character who will stand as an 
example of all that might have been. 


“Here is that rarest of good fortune—a real satire. 
Don’t miss it.’-—The Field. 
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